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Preface 


The present volume is the result of a series of seminars held between March and 
June of 1996, and devoted to issues of genre and typology within the disciplinary 
ass of COMERS, the Groningen research centre of Classical, Oriental, Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies. They were attended by a mixed audi advanced 
ch students and fellows, and senior researchers inall the fields represented 











-e, comprisin; 





students, rese 





in the centre, 
Ina sense, COMERS itself may be r 





garded as the outcome of a specific typological 
stratification: all those disciplines dealing with the pre-modern in language and history 
have been brought together, because it is assumed that within the wide disparity of 
sche rests there are some problems and issues which bind these specialisms 
together and set them apart from others. Many of the issues deal with the “resistance” of 
the source materials ~ which in their materiality, shape and appearance ask for special 
technologies, skills and typological strategies ~, or with other, related characteristics 
Of pre-modem cultures, such as e.g. a particular relationship between the oral and 
the written, or the importance of ti al rules governing the production of cultural 

















it 





artefacts, 
Thus the essays collected in this volun 





may at first sight seem a strange and, indeed, 
a baroque assemblage of apparently totally unrelated topics, not unworthy, perhaps, of 
comparison with Borges’ famous list of animals.’ The subjects are taken from Sumerian 
texts (VANSTIPHOUT, VELDHUIS), Arabic literature (van GELDER), Greek Papyri 
(van ROSSUM-STEENBEEK), Latin novels (ZIMMERMAN), Mediaeval Canon Law 
(CLAES), Mediaeval historiography (ROEST), Middle Dutch comedy (KRAMER) and 
Middle Dutch fables (SCHIPPERS). Fortunately, the treatment is as variegated as the 
disciplinary location: there are descriptions of very specific genres such as Biblical reper: 
toria in Canon Law, and Mesopotamian lexical texts (CLAES and VELDHUIS); practical 
and technical strategies for dealing with material that is amorphous in that it shows no 
obvious criteria of articulation, such as Greek papyri (yan ROSSUM-STEENBEEK); 
discussions of the relationship between “nati 
modern theoretical insights (van GELDER); discussions of the apparent and glaring 
‘contradictions between assumed contemporaneous labeling? and the articulation of the 
groups of texts they are referring to (KRAMER; SCHIPPERS); the intentions and ef. 
eneric switching (ZIMMERMAN); the problems of understanding, or indeed 
perceiving, generic and/or typological systems in the absence of explicit generic rules or 
even terms (ROEST; VANSTIPHOUT). Ths list of methodological points of view is, of 
course, not exhaustive or sophisticated eno ny of the finer points 
treated in all contributions. We therefore sug ‘now turn to the essays 
themselves; but before doing so it might be appropriate to remark that there seems to 
be a double red thread running through this multi-coloured cloth: on the one hand, the 


























fects of 






















T See Vanstiphouts contribution 
‘We do not want to putin doubt the existence of those labels as such: we merely question their status as 
ternal or immovable markers of Boundaries between text groups, or their identity with modern terminology 


























applicability of (the) Western European traditional and coercive m(s) to 
pre-modern material crops up in almost every study;? on the other hand there is in most 
contributions a strong (though not always explicit) awareness of the dynamic nature of 

nd type as against the static, a-temporal “classicistic” view of eternal or universal 
meric systems, 





genre 








Finally, the editors wish to thank all contributors for allowing them to incorporate 
their studies in this volume, and for their patience. Special words of thanks must go to the 
executive board of COMERS, particularly to the director, Prof. Dr. C.H.M.J. Kneepkens 
to the other members of the steering group which organised the seminars (Prof. Dr. A 








Harder and Prof. Dr. J. North); to Mrs. J. Renner-van Niekerk for her splendid help 


with the managerial, material, logistic and cater 





aspects of the seminars; to Dr, F 
ssistance in preparing this volume; and to the publisher for 
his expertise and technical advice 
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in fact, the interpretation of 
Tteray theory:see ¢. the now 
bible 





are as dependent on coercive rules is no Jonger accepted in modern 
rndard statements by Culler, Fowler, Schaefer, Todorov etc. quoted in the 





















Adam per Evam deceptus est, non Eva per Adam. 
BIBLICAL REPERTORIA 
IN FOURTEENTH CENTURY CANON LAW 





Dirk Claes 


1. Since there seems to have been some discussion on the question whether Adam 
seduced Eve in order to make her eat the forbidden fruit, or vice versa, the fourteenth 
century canonist Johannes Calderinus probably added the above-mentioned Latin sen 
tence to the keyword Adam in his Tabula auctoritatum et sententiarum Biblie.' Thus, he 
inal sin, The sentence 
\d by several other 











stressed Adam’s presumed innocence conceming the c 








is followed by a reference to the Decretum Gratiani? and the Bib 
keywords.’ This is — in short ~ the main structure of the Tabula. 

Calderinus’ Tabula may be considered to belong to the so-called Biblical Repertoria, 
4 group of mid fourteenth century texts which compile and reproduce biblical and 
theological textual fragments which appear in the corpus of canon law.* In order to 
‘and arrange these fragments, authors of Biblical Repertoria relied heavily on 
tation literature.’ By 




















ts made in the field of so-called aids-to-study or con 








Ch Pais, 
used are: Amie 
wit ad 
> Annus, Ebron.t, Ymago.a (P 








fe dela Frange (BaF), ms. 
Municipale (BM), rs. 383, 
The ch 






im deceptus est, non Eva per Adan 











is, Ba. F, ms lat. 3923, folio S6r). The key 





locations within the Tabula auctoritates where more information on Adam can be found. See below for a 
‘description of the Tabul 
Actually a Corpus of Canon Law (an exclusive collection of ecclesiastical law authenticated by papal 





‘yet exist in the early fourteenth century. Several 
Collections of law were used in canon law teaching as wel as in practice: some of them were authenticated 
vty thro while others in spite of thet wide diffusion and 

rer an ction of 

Turis Canonict corresponding toi roman 
1a by the Correctores Romana (ihe board 


authority, 1, commissioned by the pope) as such d 




















{reat authority ~ never reached this sat 

the main 

Taw coutterpart (Corpus Durix Cvs). The offical 

finals that was ordered to prepare a new edition) was published in 1582 (under pope Gregory XI 

afer earlier unofficial editions bythe Pars master law Jean Chapp 1503), The ¢ 

Canonici (for sonvenience abbreviated 28 CIC) consisted of the Decretum Gratiani (4. 1140) and several 

decretal collections (ew papal legislation) the liber Extra (Gregorivs IX, 1234) 

VIII, 1298), the Clementinae(Clemess V,Jobannes XI, 1317) andthe Ext nmunes(dectetals 

from the thirteenth through teenth centuries, armong them the Extravagantes Zoannis XXII). Note that this 

version of the CIC remained in wse wail 1917, when the Codes Duris C 

pone Pius X. In 5 the Codes, promulgated as authentic and exclus 

fof the CIC-edition of 1582 reached this states. In 

abbreviation CIC is used when refering to different 

‘and ther collection into the CIC see arma 

particularly the second part, Formation did 

{ind 835-45 (=K.W. No, Die Kanonisische L lung des Corpus luis Canonici. 
‘Cf. the wellknown studies of RH. and MA. Rouse on the subject. Eg. Rowse & Rouse 1979; 3 

90; Rowse & Rowse 1982: Rouse 1981; 115-44; Rouse 1976: 113-47. See also the studies on 

intellectual vocabulary by 1988-1995, 


tury dd pope Pit 












































natant in ts totality, only pars 






ribation the 
‘iferent parts 
Raman 1965, 
ing 1973, particularly pp. 368-82 




























Dirk Claes 





doing so, these authors at the same time contributed significantly to the developm« 
‘canon law, in practice as well as in teaching, 


2, Before discussin .¢ repertoria constitute 3 


the main features of this genre, it is necessary 0 t 
texts, I therefore will examine some examples, namely, Johannes Johannis” Memoriale 
Decreti, Johannes Calderinus’ Tabula auctoritanum, and Jesselinus de Cassagnes’ Auc 


biographical notice on its author, in order to 





whether or not thi nre and definin 








a closer look at some of U 








Each of these examples will be preceded by a short 


in insight in their respective co 





24.1. Johannes Johannis 


Unfortunately not much is known about our first author Johannes Johannis.® He entered 
the Benedictine order about 1317 and became abbot of the Benedictine abbey of Joncels 
(diocese of Béziers) in 1328. Apparently, he seems to have studied canon law at the 
university of Toulouse, were he probably also took his doctor's degree.” Frot 
of 1330 onwards, our abbas iuncellensis spent most of his time in Avignon, where he 
acted as executor of papal benefices granted mainly to cardinal Imbert Dupuis, Joh 
Johannis probably wasa member of the cardinal’s household.” In 1 




















4 Johannes received 





two assignments outside Avi 





yon: he was added to a diplomatic mission to the city of 








Genua, and received a commission as visitator, inorder to reform both the monastery and 
the onder of Fontevrault.” Both ns failed, however, which seems to have caused 
an abrupt ending to Johannes’ career in Avignon. He was urged to return to the Joncels 
‘monastery by the end of 1338. There Joh: oF perhaps collecting the 
Memoriale Decreti, which he finished in November 1339." Between 1344 and 1346 he 








wines started writing 








left Joncels again, this time for the university of Montpellier, to become lecturer on the 
Decretum Gratiani.'' Johannes Johannis died in 1361, soon to be forgotten by history 





























© orthe scarce data, f, Gilles 1974: 53-111 (especially $4-75); Gills 1994: 89-9 (especially pp, 89-90), 
Gilles 1960: 578-602; Von Schulte 1875 I: 379, 

rf the Towlou 1s slumni in one of his sermons. Cf, Vatican 
City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaicana, Vat, Lat, ms. 7656, fol. 176r. Sit rutics, videns 

loz in sco, a8 wells the fact that, once he had becore a honk, his abbot scat him to Toulouse in 

jer to recruit poor clerics for monastic life. Cf. Vatican City, BA.V. Vat at. ms, 7656 fol. 1839; ef rnc 

1 me in Tholose pro querendo et ducendo pauperes clericos... Accotding Wo H. Gilles these references 
mnight allow us vo concty raduated in Tesouse, Gilles 1960: 579-80 & Gilles 1974) 
55-56. In spite ofthis assumption it remains unclear whether he actually took a law degree in Toulouse 

‘Monipellice The only certain conclusion i that Johannes was well-acquaimed with the milieu ofa late 
mediaeval nce he held a doc im canon law 

Gilles ¥: Gilles 1994: 89; Gilles 1974: 58 

Fontevralt was the main monastery ofa mixed foundation living according tothe Benedictine re, The 





problem urging papal intervention sce 





we been the fact that parts of the male population disagreed 

3. According 0 Gilles, Johannes made a mistake 

taany appealed agains the measures taken 

574 62-64, For the Fonlevrault order see 
521; Daowst 1971: cols. 961-71 

slat. 3921, fol. 46% (line 30): Completum ith 

bis indie sancte Caeciia, The date refered to is november 










Bicnvent 1989: cols 

(CE. Paris, Bibliotheque Nat 
Domini millesines CCCXXATY me 
Tiurgival Teast of saint Cecile 
" CE. Bemkastel-Kues, Cusamus-S 














This manuscript contsins the so-called Reportata super 








Biblical Repertoria in fourteenth Century Canon Law 


a The Memoriale Decreti 
The Memoriale Decretiisa ce, contains 
no less than 469 folios, The work is divided into five parts, all of which are neatly intro: 
duced at the bi of the manuscript.!? In addition to this division, the manuscript 
contains further structuring devices to facilitate readers’ access, namely running titles 
at the top of each folio indicating the part of the Memoriale in question, and specific 
searching aids placed on top of each textual column within the different sections. 

The first part of the Memoriale Decreti, the so-called auctoritates bibliae, enumet 
biblical quotations from Genesis to Revelations. The text of this part contains diff 
layers of information. A first layer presents biblical quotations, arranged according to 
the order of the biblical books. This arrangement of biblical quotations comprises in 
itself a second layer of information. Only about a century before, Stephen Langton had 








extensive work. The Paris manuscript, for ins 




























developed chapter divisions for the books of the Bible, which made it possible to use 
standardised references to individual chapters in biblical books. Johannes Johannis 








used this device not only as an extra means for dividing biblical quotations, but also 


ph signs and chapter numbers were added to indicate the 





as a reference tool. Pa 
divisions, This structuri 










ement was also used to create internal cross-references, 


























Deereto, a schoobtype commen ¢ It is not quite clear why Johanses came 10 
Montpellier. Ac 2 ma temporary Tohannes had taught in Avignon 
(ef. Cordoba, Biblioteca de la sent containing qusestiones and allegationes by 
Obiradus de Ponte de Laude, 3 ec in Avignon), Fol. 17S reads: Allegation 
th iis Tohunnis decretorum de une Avinione ondinarte decrehum legens I this allegation 
{s correct, Johannes also taught a Avignon. Most probably this would have been the introduction to other 
iccormpanicd hit, so it woul have heen of imerest forthe Monapellicr university authorities to have hima 
fone of thei ondinari. Another probably coeyplem planation can be found in the fact that by tha tie 
the Benedictine Order had considerable influence on academic training in Monpellier. CF. Fournier 1892: 
31-562. 

Paris, Biblionhéque Nut 302 Pris ritates bibl, n . 
‘dictum The Paris manuscript i the only one Known 40 give the enlire Memoriale Decrei. Other known 
‘manuscripts (among others, Vatican City, A.V. Vat. La. ms. 2679 and 2680; Borghese ms. 44; Munich, 
Nationalbibliothek, ms. S479) only give separate wections. 

Auctortates Biblia Biblia Bible book (Genesis e:) 
Dieta poetarum 


pmvsayee dicta eter combinations (saab) 
leter combinations (aaabct.) 

iaist combinations (mahi) 
ter combinations (aaabetc,) 
leter combinations (aa.abte) 





cant ecclesia 











Rowse 1976: 119 
1S Bg, Paris, BaF, ms 


ra (lie 1 reads: XIU Me sere mferens panem et 
simi Seilcet ebrahe. infra. ebre. VI. de cond.JL.cin calcein 
prin. thas refering to textual fragments taken out ofthe Epistle to the Hebrews. chapter seven, Fo. 30W Mf. 
Contains excerpts from the Epistle ad Hebrees. Fol. 31ra line 44 ff.) reads: VI § Hic enim Melchisedech rex 
salem sacerdos dei semi qui obviavit Abrae regrexso de sede regtm et benedixt ei. d.XXLcdenig 








































Dirk Claes 


Each biblical quotation is followed by one or several references, usually to the Decretum 
Gratiani and/or to collections of Decretals (more sparingly); this is the third layer of 
information. Reference is made to those places within this corpus of canon law whet 
the Bible quotations in question can be found either verbatim or in a more allusive 
way. In accordance with well established mediaeval practice, references to the corpus 
of canon law are abbreviated’ and follow the order of the Decretum and the Decretals, 

The second part, the dicta poetarum, contains extracts from patristic and other 
ecclesiastical texts, as well as from secular literature, The d 














1a poetarum are themselves 
divided into five smaller sections,” which respectively contain alphabetically arranged 
‘verses, quotations from classical authors, common sayings, quotations from saints (and 
saints’ lives), and liturgical hymns. All of these verses and quotations are followed by 
abbreviated references to the Decretum Gratiani and subsequent Decretal collections. 
the auctoritates textuales ~ Johannes presents an alphabetically 
ed list of keywords. Each of these keywords is followed by one or several extracts 
re of less randomly from the Decretum and/or the Decretal collections which 
ntain the keyword concerned. Each extract is followed by one or several abbreviated 
references to the corpus of canon law, Two-letter combinations placed above each 
4a, ab.) refer to the initial letters of the keywords treated in the colu 
in question, functioning g aid for the reader. The keywords are subdivided 
according to their grammatical forms (e.g. coniugium.coniugalis.coniugatus.coniun). 
The expositiones dictionum make up the fourth section of the Memoriale Decreti 
Again an alphabetically arranged list of keywords is given. But instead of extracts, now 
short and rather elementary explanations are given of the keyword in question," 
e fifth and last part of the Memoriale, the materiae glosarum, again conta 
alphabetically arranged list of keywords, now followed by one or more juridic 
the keyword, and by their location in the corpus of canon law 
in by means of abbreviations. In most cases comments and/or 
1 important glassazores"” and contributions from Roma 
law are added, Johannes Johannis concludes with a solutio aliquorum contrariorum non 
solutorum glosarum Decreti.® a final conclusio and a colophon. 





































questions concernin 
which is indicated 


contradictir 














16 Gf, Berlion 1994: 145-76: Ochoa & Diez 1965 
7 GF. footnote 13, 
Cf Paris, Bn ms. lt 921 





$91 (line 7): Aid ext. per. Five examples, explain 
cof the preposition & as per, are given: wtf. ext per filiam.de ped. Ic sicut primi 
eta morte domini.id estper mortem.de ped.Icsi enim in i (= de pen. d.2, 40); Eta 
estper sosXIllq post cad hace extra. (= C13, a1, el) Etaadice id est per iudicem XVq. Vin summa 
per Guid > (= C15, 46, 1-5), Bra ted extper te XXVILg. Lexi homo inf. extra. (C27, 1, 19). Toe 
‘word Guid@.> refers Guido de Baysio's also known as Archdiacons) Rosarium. 4 tnost popular work 
‘commenting on the Decretum Gratiani. De Baysio ( 
different meanings of words. Extra does not refct vo the decretal collection carrying the same name the Liber 
Eura, but to the fact that Johannes used a source besides the corpus inorder to collect different explanations 
for keywords, Cf Gilles 1974: 78-79. 

Referred to with the appropriate seal, eg. .0r. for Archidiaconus,.g0. for Goscelinus (or Jesslinus de 
Cassagnes) jos. for Johannes Andreae 
ans, Bm F, ms. lat. 3921, fol. 436cb (line 35 ff) - 469r, in which he tried to solve some contradictions 
Jeftin the Decretum Gratiani and in which -according fo Jobannes- other glossatores failed 1 do 

Paris, Bx. F, ms. lt. 3921, fol 46946 (line 17 ) and (ine 30 












bis subir 








6(2)-1313) used comparable methods 10 explain 




















Biblical Repertoria in fourteenth Century Canon Law 


2.2.1. Johannes Calderinus 





Bom about the beginning of the fourteenth century in northern Italy, Johannes Calderinus 
graduated in canon law at the university of Bologna. One of his tutors was Johannes 
‘Andreae,®? who adopted Calderinus as his son. Calderinus received his doctoral degree 
in 1326, to become ondinarius for the Decretum Gratiani in Bologna shortly 
thereafter. He would keep this position at least until 1359. He died of the plague in 
Bologna in 1365. Calderinus was held in great esteem for his teachings as well as for 
his participation in Bolognese civic life.** Though not particularly innovative in the field 
sal scholarship, his writings remained influential throughout the fourteenth and 




















ath centuries 


Johannes Calderinus’ Tabula Auctoritatum et Sententiarum Biblie 
Calderinus’ Tubula basically consists of an alphabetically arranged list of keywords 
(from Aaron through Zizania). Each keyword is followed by one or more excerpts from 
corpus of canon law, which in their tur are connected to corresponding biblical 
ces (book and chapter) and to additional abbreviated references to the corpus 
of canon law. In addition, an ingenious system for infra-textual reference is appended 
excerpts, their number and sequence are indicated 













Ifa keyword is followed by sever 
ns of letters in margine. This tool is also used for infra-text 
pital R with crossed ta 








al reference, Each 











nation of keyword and excerpt is followed by a c 
Well as by a number of other keywords, most of them in their tum followed by one or 
ost probably is an 








more letters in alphabetical order. The capital R with crossed t 
abbreviation for the Latin verb require, meaning “to search, to look for’ In order to 
find other excerpts and ~ in this connection — other biblical and canonical references that 
contain the keyword in question, additional keywords referred to can easily be found by 
means of the alphabetical arrangement; the excerpts in question can then be found by 
means of the additional alphabetically arranged letters. Note that the reference system 
‘only works in one direction: references back to the original keyword are not given 

















For Joannes Andreae, ee Schule 187 
In 1360 Calderinus was added as an envy forthe city of Bologna 1o a mission tothe papal cout in 
Avignon Inthe years preceding 1360, he papacy in Avignon had repeatedly wie o return the papal tnitry 
{n'y to ts dvet control as cardial legate Acgidius Alborsoz who managed todo s, inspite of 
fence opposition from both members ofthe papal cura and from the Kalin erritory In 1360, the tate and 
the city of Bologna were captured by AMBormor.Thereore a mission was seat to Avignon in order to submit 
thecty to pope Innocent VI Two years ater Calernus joined anther mission, this une to congratulate the 
tly lose pope Urban V. See Schulte 1875 I 248-249, Fal 1983: col. 370-374; Severino 1980: co. 
310-311; Glenn & Mollat 1964 
31 je eld several postions in the goverment of his ity during the years 1340-1360, Cf. Schulte 18751 
Le See also note 24 
=" Caldeinas known writings cover a wie range of legal texts. Besides the Tabu ancora et en 
tiara bible, be wrote seven teases Cola guesions (raciatu) consila, answers 0 quacstiones 
wtones canmun) and a consmeniry of the Clemeninae with ald 
mcs sper commenarin Clomeninaram). ta the educalinal eld be 



































msa) and specific caus (res 
tions (super Clementinas and addi 
‘ontbuted distinctiones, epeitiones and several arengae (speeches beld during graduation ceremonies). 
Besides the Tabula auctorittun Calderinus also wrote another repertorium (repertorium sive dictionarium 
juris), existing ofan alphabetically arranged ist of Keywords (forthe description ofthe Tabula, ef. nfa), but 
instead of biblical and cancaical tetual fragments refereaces to both canoa and roman law are given. Cf 
Schulte Il Lc. For the arengae, sce (a.0.) Weimar 1982: 421-43, 

* CE. Cappel 19906: 318, col 2: (R)- Require (ably. giur). 

27 Eig. Amiens, Biblithéque manicipale, ms. 383, fol. 261r- Aaron 




















Dirk Claes 


23.1. _Jesselin de Cassagnes 
Not much is known about Jesselin’s origin or date of birth. He was bom most probably 
in the fourth quarter of the thirteenth century, somewhere in the south of France. In 
1317 Jesselin is mentioned to be ordi anon law) in Montpellier He moved 
to Avignon in 1323, where he became a member ofthe household (chaplain) of cardinal 
Amaud de Via, and acted as papal chaplain. Thereafter he seems to make a career in 
the Avignon administration rather quickly. First, he becomes executor of papal letters, 
nost of the time serving the interests of cardinal de Via, On April 21, 1326, he was 
appointed member of the Rota. In the meantime (between 1318 and 1333) he received 
at least six important benefices, all of them in the vicinity of Avignon. He died in the 
winter of 1334/35. In his own days Jesselin was a famous canonist, whose legal skills 
probably facilitated his entry in the household of cardinal de Via. He was deemed a 
distinguished canonist in particular because of his comments (apparatus) on the Liber 
Sextus, the Clementinae and on the Extravagantes Johannis XXII. As a result his works 
‘were well-known and commented upon “throughout the law schools of Europe”. Yet it 
is the fourth and less well-known work of Jesselin that is of interest here: the Auctoritates 
Veteris et novi testament, the ascription of which was only confirmed recently." 





























2.3.2. _Jesselin's Auctoritates Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
The Auctoritates very much n 
Decreti, the 


biblical boo 


semble the first part of Johannes Johannis’ Memoriale 
es bibliae. The text as such follows the order of the 
s. Within this initial division, the auctoritates of each biblical book are 
subject to another arran 








ement: they 





treated either non exposite, or exposite.” In 
quantity (that is, the number of references), the non expasite parts exceed by far the 
number of treatments exposite. The format of the 1 








mn exposite parts consists of short 





sentences ~ excerpts from the Decretum Gra 
abbreviations used to 


ani ~ followed first by the appropriate 
refer to the Decretum Gratiani. and second by the chapter number 





















in margine|(excerp biblical referenc (CIC seference 

a Aaron post con Exodus 1d, 50, post «contra 

baron inep Exodus 22.6129 pen di 2 pponitur.(= ps.) 

© Aaron dat fr Exot ‘depen. di 2, poste r= pe) 

4 Aaron pro popu Numer 4 pen. di. 2, poste. opponiur. (= pe.) 

Re Hircusa | honorh | ignixi | manducared J maria psesam / nis | sacendos. a / 
rifcare.¢tabernaculun.. I we take look at eg. heyword hicusa the text reads --quam contra filios 

Aaron at. Ignis.fiium Aaron... ad at mandacared Aaron et omnes presbyeride larael manducare 
nem... Each one of these excenps is followed by biblical and canonical references, 





2. See als Tarrant 
'p. M9; Naz 1957: col. 190-131, Unfortunately it has 
Which part of the corpus of canton law the was lecturing (a 


CF. Fournier 1892: $54, Fo the history of law education in Montpelier, see pp. 341 
1979; 37-64, esp. p. 38; Fourier 1921 

tot been specified 

Deere 











Decretum Gratiani 











Manuscripts: Monte Cassino, Archivio dell’Abazia 
Vatican City. B.A Vaticane, Borghese. ms. 9. For the later, se al’ Maict 1952. For long tins the fact that 
Jesselin composed the Auctoritates was only known through a note in the 1375 iaventory ofthe papal ibrary 
at Avignon (cf. Ehrle 1890: 543, no. 1370), bat the manuscript was thought tobe lst. This is the eeason hy 
neither von Schulte nor Fournier make mention of it (ef. Schulte 187S I: 199-200; Fournier 1892: 348-61), 
er suspected ms. 59 inthe Borghese-collction toe the lost work of Jessen, but did not made a decisive 
‘conclusion (ef: Maier 1964: 325-56). Tarrant confirmed her hypothesis by comparing it with the manscript 
she found in Monte Cassino, which shows soli (Tarrant 1979: 62-63), 
"CT. Vatican City, BA. Varicana, Borghes auctoritatesveteris ef nov estamenti 
rout sunt secundum ordinem lbrorum Bible in libro decretoram indacte tam expesite quam non exposte 





383 (dates the work on sugust 1, 1331); and 
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order is used: after 
en, followed 


from the biblical book concerned. In the exposite part, the opposi 
the excerpt, first the chapter number from the Bible book in question is 
(0 the Decretum, 





by the appropriate abbreviation referri 





3. Canon law and consultation literature 
The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
literature: so called aids-to-study or consultation lite 
hi sed to use knowledge, 
collections, in practice. Several important factors created this 
versities and the nature of academic training, a renewed and more system: 
t, and the influence of the mendicant orders, due to their preaching 


n important genre of academic 
ture, The major incentive for pro- 
gathered in authoritative 
i: the rise of uni. 
ie attention 





ww the rise of 











duci rare was the desire nd thi 











to Aristotelian thot 


activities and their contribution to the 


\cademic world, 

In order to use knowle ithoritative sources (e.g. the Decretum 
Gratiani, the Bible, of the collected works of Aristotle) ina practical context that differed 
tude was needed towards authoritative 
in this practical context, it 








thered in 








from that in preceding centuries, a different a 
texts. Furthermore, to facilitate the retrieval of knowledg 
became necessary to develop additional instruments, This development has its origin in 
rly fields the first attempts were made 











the twelfth century, when in three separate sch 
to “put in order the authoritative source texts" These attempts led to the production 
of the Decretum Gratiani, the Sententiae of Peter Lombard, and the Glossa Ordinaria 
tative source texts themselves in their 
ogy. A second step in the evolution of 





‘on the biblical text, All three became 





respective scholarly fields: canon law and the 





consultation literature was the development of the idea of searchability. This idea was 





are taken out of the De 
within the CIC text referred t 


they wifer from the 
hot only corresponds with the excerpt from the C1C 
Some examples from the Vatican manuscript fol 


















durin 


















Jesscln refers a passage in the Decre ni sing the abbreviation VI dis 
shiis inet 6, dictum Gratian pos 3 The text in distinct 6 reads 
inde leginur de ea: "Cept Nemroth esse obustus venator coro Domine.” td et hoi re 
Cistinctor: quos ad trvim edificandan alles. Genesis U1 now tells the story ofthe Tower of Babel, Nest 
fs mentioned in Genesis 10, 8 Chu genuit Nemrod ipse coepit esse potens in terra et erat robust 
nator coram Domino, Another exampl nits L mihi de fle que nondum nover<.> vot 
roducom lacs» ad vos eicetena XUN. dis. c. quod ait. Gen. XIX. The text in Gratianus(aistincio 14, 
7) reads: Quod ait Sodom Sunt mihi duce fia, quem runt vines; producam lax ad 











ad vos. . 

Inthe auctritates Libri Genesis expste both the biblical § 
Decne Gran conespoed 0 one soother. An example frm the Vsican manuscript, fo. ¥ vo. Ab 
‘tale anima mea ob gratam ta. Gen XX (sec. XAILg Il. Eee ef queriur eur patriarch, Gee 
or iE 13 nc reference Gen, XX is probably de to a serial eror) reads exactly the sume text just as the 


F the Decretun does (Causa 22 The seco (C22, q. 2, 22) gives an 





met and the textual excerpt from th 




















texplination ofthe biblical fragment thes 








The ondet of the so 
comicnting upon text (Glessa Ordinara) of by using new me 
in the text, ike for instance inthe second part of the Decretum Gi 
fquaestiones the appropriate legal knowledge is reproduced, without, 





by using a new technique for 
edge" hidden 
n the bass of 





texts was not altered, but made more accessib 
ods in onde to arange "hs 

ani the Causae, whe: 
ving anything super 
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connected not only with attempts to find 
but also with a chay 





nswers to the physical limitations of the page, 
attitude towards ordering a text.™ The new type of consultation 
literature embraced four basic devices: the use of arabic numerals for numbering and 
‘counting; the refinement of page lay-out, the application of alphabetical order, and the 
(sub)division of the text in manageable portions. 

Still, it took some time and the above-mentioned change in attitude before these 
techniques became fully accepted. Initially, thematic order, or ordering information 
according to the source text, was considered to be more appropriate than alphabetical 
order, since it stayed closer to the creational order of being,® or to the thematical unity 
of the source text. The use and combination of the principles mentioned above allowed 
scholars to develop complex searching aids,” facilitating research not only by means 
of indices but also by con 





























different types of data. Indices made it possible to 
combine searching aids for several source texts and even for distinct types of source 
texts. The latter was achieved in Robert Kilwardby’s Tabula super originalia patrum 
(about 1260), a multiple index on several independent other indices on the works of St 
Augustine and other patristic sources, but also on the most important theological treatises 
of his day. This evolution also allowed searching aids to become interdisciplinary, which 
happened by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century. Now 
searching aids for different types of source texts became combined, Biblical repertoria 
clearly belong to this type 

By that t non law was embedded firmly in university culture, by means of a 
separate faculty, often of major importance. Increasing practical w 
the ongoing development of its authoritative text,” through the gathering of Dec 























e of canon law and 











Rowe &R 210; wath inevitable tha alternative methods of retrieving informal 
thas to be noticed that all ofthese “principles” already existed. But now they were to be w 





combined ina different way. Rouse & Rouse 19 
Inalpbabeticall 


6; Row 











mmenaries place enres like ange 















before Deus. CF. Albertus Magius apologising for making use of non-themnatical onder in his De Animal 
‘Quoted in: Rouse & Rowse 1982: 211, note 28. 

Most known examples are collections of distinctiones the (very successful) biblical cons devel 
‘oped by Parisian Dominicans, and the index on the works of Aristotle, also developed in Paris, CY, Rowse & 





Rowse 1982: 221-22; Rowse 1976: 117-2 
instance Johannes Johannis’ Memoria Decreti, which contains keyword lists connecting the Bible 
{cal authors, liturgy, comments by glossatores, and other materials to canon law 

cline with the emengence of Gratian's Concordia 
discordantium canonum about 1140, known as the Decresum Gratian. Though never sanctioned as such by 
in the second half ofthe twelfh century, the Decremm accuired 
unity. In combination withthe growth of ure cation Tae hegan 
id way. a decretist and a decretalist tradition, Sb Decretum Gratian! 
re ma tothe 0 ing the ‘ 
paleae) By the end of the twelfth century the first commentaries and indices were composed, and about 
1220 Johannes Teutoaicus composed a gloss on the Decretam, known as the Glossa Ontinaria. Of more 
importance was the development of new papal legislation, so-called decretales (papal judicial decisions in 

specific cases, mostly appeals made tothe pope). From the late twelfth century on, jurists be 
papal legislation fori showed to be very convenient in practice. As this led 10 abuses, such as the use of 
‘ounterfeit dccretals, papal authority began to interf crtals. From the beginning of the 
thirtemth century. only exclusive collec authority were to be used in practice 
Furthermore this activity gave the papacy the pos fre in everyday life in society even beyond 
the forum internum, for instance in jurisdic © and economic relations. The decretalist raditin 
in three papal collections of main importance, the Liber Extra, Liber Sextus andthe Clementinae 





Canon law became an independent academic di 





{ecclesiastical authorities, ver 
an authoritative 




















forma and canon la (the 
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tive commentaries, had as a repercussion that canon 
Consultation literature. In addition 
ific canon law aids appeared. 
anged tabulae, flores and 
nom law, such as John 





collections and a crust of authori 
Jaw could not escape the ongoing trend of developin 











to the more education orientated genres, several spe 
Starting with Decretum summaries, over alphabetically a 
distinctiones, to fully fledged concordances between roman and c 
of Erfurt’s Tabula utriusque iuris.® From plain and simple indices they rapidly evolved 

their users with multiple indices, referring 











into complex searching instruments, providin; 
to several different source texts (for example Simon Vairet's Tabula). or giv 
for multiple source texts like the biblical repertoria, 





dices 








4. Biblical repertoria as a ‘genre 
Ina biographical article on Bernardo de Oliver, the well-known le} 





al historian from 








arcia, not only describes the Concordanciae Decretorum cum 





Salamanca, Garcia y 
Biblia of this mediaeval author, but also refers to this and other Biblical repertoria 
specifically Jol le Decreti and Johannes Calderinus’ Tabula, 
as a “juridical literary genre”. Unfortunately, Garcia y Garcia restricts himself to a 
are, treating ¢ of its main features, viz. that 
non law (Decretum Gratiani and Decretal collections) 









annes Johannis’ Memori 








very concise description of the 
they 
and the Bible” But it surely is possibl 
by looking at the application of these Repertoria as se 
constituting elements of the genre is the nature of Biblical Repertoria as belonging to 
nch of consultation literature, The evolution this latter genre underwent 
nt of Biblical Repertoria, concerning both contents and form. 








re concordances between c 





to establish additional defining cha 





teristics 





ching aids, for one of the 








the wider br: 








influenced the developm: 

All authors of Repertoria discussed in this contribution made use, 10 a larger or 
smaller extent, of the achievements made with regard to text lay-out, in order to construct 
aw and theological, biblical and/or other textual 











arching aid combining both canon 
fragments, Johannes Johannis, for instance, used running titles to indicate the section 
of the Memoriale in question, reference tools based on the newly standardised biblical 
chapter division, specific marginalia (such as the little pointing hands), enlarged 
and canonical abbreviations. Johannes Calderinus made use of comparable tools of lay 
ion of alphabet letters in margine, referring to the number and the order 








out: the applic: 
of extracts, the use of biblical chi 
cross-referencing, Jesselin de Cassagnes also used biblical chapter division, canonical 





Wer division, canonical abbreviations and tools for 








iccrtist tradition al sorts of comments and glossa on the collections 
1095; Coing 1973: 368-82; Schulte 1875 IL 






merged. See Bellomo 1995: 6S 
456-511 
W Fora basic survey, see: Schule 1875 Il: 485-S11 
the Tabula, see Schulte 1575 I: 385-91, especially pp 
8 Simon Vairet (138 
least eight other indice law trea 
inanipulus forum (a reference book for preache F infessorum aa or the 
‘onthe Bible (magna concordantia bblie} CL Amiens, Bibliotheque Municipal, ms, 383, fol. 2511, Seealso 
Schulte 1875 Tl: 405 and Fourier 1921: 606-08. 
‘Garefa y Garcia 1971: 186-188, especially p, 188: “E 
centre la Biblia y el Decreto y las Decretales, hay varias ot 
‘an Calderino ..y Juan Abad Nivicellense 
ibad Nivicellense i 
Garcia y Garcia 971: 188, 


1973:31 





64, especially pp. 348-63, For 










a Pansian master in ca Jim is Tabada an index refersing to at 


dor reference books, xcept for the indices on 











tvero literarijuridico de concordancias 
sent las que mergcen recordarse las 
1213 om the same page. Note thatthe reference 



















ased on a mistaken rea 
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abbreviations and specific indications as to whether extracts had been explained in the 
Decretum Gratiani or not. 





All three Repertoria are quite easy to manage, as they make use of alphabetically 

ranged keyword lists and/or arrangement according to Bible book and chapter as 
entries for research. To clarify their procedure and to show both the quantity and the 
quality of the data which can be retrieved from them, one example will suffice. Let us 
therefore look at the extract mentioned in the 
deceptus est, 











tle of this contribution, Adam per Evam 


5. In the third part of Johannes Johannis Memoriale Decreti, which treats of th 
uctoritates textuales, the extract Adam per Evam deceptus est follows on the keyword 
Adam (together with six other extracts) and is, in its turn, followed by the abbreviation 
C.XXXIILq.V.c.adam. In Johannes Calderinus Tabula Auctoritatum, the extract is fol 
lowed by a biblical reference, namely Genesis III, and by a reference to the Decretum 
Gratiani (C.XXXILq.Vee.adam.). n Vesselin’s Auctoritates the extract is quoted in the 
non-exposite part and followed by a different reference, namely C. XXXIX. q. V .c 
mulierem.# and a reference to the Bible, namely Genesis IIL 

The connection with the Bible (1 
to find further infor 























e reference to the book of Genesis) allows us 
mn. The first part of the Memoriale Decreti (the auctoritates 
bibliae) is divided following the division of the Bible in books and chapters, Extracts 





from the third chapter of Genesis cover the story of original sin, These are followed by 
Various references to the Decretum Grariani. This leaves ws with two possibilities. Firs 


I extracts from G 








sis Ill can be checked for the presence of keyword Adam, and thus 
a considerable amount of references to the corpus of canon law can be found. Second, 








we can look for a specific extract and for the added refere 
1s most of the extracts in the third part of the Memoriale Decreti are allusions to ot 
short abstracts of biblical text. So in the case of Adam per Evam deceptus, we have to 
look at the biblical textual fragment which appro: 
Here this is the text of Genesis chapter thi 
sociam dedit mihi de lig 


es. Yet there is a problem, 





hes the extract as closely as possible, 





verse twelve: Mulier quam dedisti mihi 
10 et comedi, Two references to the corpus of canon law are 
trast with Johannes Calderinus, Johannes Johannis, 
the biblical authoritative textual fragments with a keyword list. In ordes 
find the biblical locations in which the keywords from for instance the third part of 





added. It should be noted that in co 
did not cor 









the Memoriale Decreti are used, one has to resort to a concordance on the Bible 
Johannes Calderinus has extended thi 






basic framework (keyword, extract, bib- 
lical reference and corpus of canon law-reference) with a cross-referencing system, 
Culderinus added to the example-extract three keywords, followed by an alphabet-letter: 






For the description of the Memoriale De 
 Refeming tothe fifth question of Causa 
chapter reas 








the Tabula Auctoritatu andthe Au supra 
the chapter beginning with the word Adam (= c. 18), The 


am per Evam deceptus et, non Eva per Adam Quem vocavit 












‘ulpam mien, stam 













tut eam in gubernationem axsumat. ne iteram fering facilitate labatur. The fifth question deals with the 
Felationship between man and woman. The tex is borrowed from saint Ambrose's Exameron, 

Most probably this is de wa serial ervr, since a Causa 39 does no exist. The incipt mudierem probably 
refers tothe fifth question of Causa 33, chapter 19, reading: Mulierdebet velare caput, quia non es maga 











Dei. The 
57°C the description of Calder 


is taken from the comment by sai 
Tabula, 





Anibrose on the second letter to the Corian 
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annus.a, ebron. a, ymago.a. Annus.a reads: Nongentis et coamplius annis ad Adam 
usque ad Abraham homines vixerunt. Genesis V. D.LXXXIII. porro.;* Ebron.a 
In Ebron Adam et Eva sepulti sunt.... JosueXUI1...XI1.q.lLebron. et § <ecclesie 
nd ymago.a reads: Creavit deus hominem, scilicet, Adam ad eternam ad similitudinem 
sis. de.pe. di-princeps. de homine. c.ll.® Each of the keywords 











swam <,..>illum, Ge 
is connected to other extracts containing the keyword referred to (in this case annus, 





ebron and ymago). 

In summary we can define the 
biblical textual fragments and/or abstracts from or allusions to biblical fr 
other kinds of textual fr 
connected throu 
extract quickly 

In spite of this enormous advantage residing in the possibility o 
¢ reference work instead of havit 





es outlines as follows. Biblical Repertoria contain 











ments that either appear in the corpus of canon law, or are 








h searching aids with the corpus of canon law. They can be used to 
stain amounts of data from different types of sources. 
accessing different 











source texts by means of one and the sa 
through different source texts, this feature at the same tin 
Achilles heel of the 





weems 10 have been the 








6. Conclusion 
LF. von Schulte, the outstanding nineteenth century scholar of the history of canon 
Jaw, made a telling remark describing Calderinus’ Tabula: “fir das Recht ist ihr Wert 
the historical development of law, legal historians like 
portance to this type of consultation literature, In fact, 





unbedeutend”. In discussin 
von Schulte have attached little 
consultation literature has often been considered to be the sign of a stagnation or even 
ss of law. Yet in contrast to this 
nce of con- 








a decline in the onward march of the historical pr 
tive interpretation, and in particular from the point of view of the emerg. 





sultation literature, fou 
represent the summit of a tradition. This tradition produced several kinds of high-quality 
interdisciplinary search tools and study aids, in which the scholarly development of both 
canon law and of consultation literature were combined. 

Biblical Repertoria being study aids were closely connected to late mediaeval aca. 
demic training. Changes in the academic system and renewed attention for the author 
itative source text probably account for the sudden impopularity of the genre. By the 
end of the fifteenth century only parts of the Memoriale Decreti were to be re-issued in 
pri ten. No new types of searching aids emerged, 
and the interest for the older tradition 

But in a way, von Schultes remark is also correct. Despite the fact that Biblical 
Repertoria were excellent aids for bridging the gap between everyday practice and the 
wy attitude towards the source texts they 
{took place from the written word blessed 
er read 





ieenth century canonist study aids, such as Biblical Repertoria, 



























while others were completely fo 
fed away 





authoritative source texts, they also created 
referred to, Gradually an almost unnoticed st 
with authority, to the authority of the reference. Authoritative texts were no lon 


in their entirety: only extracts were taken and used. Von Schulte marked this as a sign 








 Decretum Graton, di. 84, 6 
® Decretum Gratiani, C. 13.4. 2 6.2 and 
* Decretum Grotian, de per. di 1. 

5) Schulte 1875 I: 250, 
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of decline in canonist scholarship. However, if we look at it from the point of view of 
consultation literature, it is clear that he underestimated the value of the genre. Whether 
von Schulte’s evaluation is correct or not is therefore a mere matter of perspective, 








Schulte 1875 I: 482 says: “Sieht man auf den inneren Geist und Charakier der Werke, auf die Methode 
lund besonders die wissenschafliche Forschung, so tit zisebends nach und nach ein Verfal ei 
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SOME BRAVE ATTEMPTS AT GENERIC CLASSIFICATION 
IN PREMODERN ARABIC LITERATURE 








Geert Jan van Gelder 





jhology of Arabic, like that of other Semitic languages, is based on two 


0, The mor e 
ete words (if words can be said to be 


abstractions which, when combined, render conc 
1d a ‘pattern’. A root is a sequence of consonants, mostly three, in a 











concrete): “root 





fixed order; itis associated with a lexical set. A pattern is the configuration of vowels and 
Consonants in Which the root consonants are slotted; it is associated with syntactic and 
pattems, for instance, for countless verbal finite forms, for 
participles, for words denoting places or instrum 

s. Would it not be a 





semantic sets, Thus there a 





ts, words denoting sounds, illnesses, 


have a pattern especially 





colours, of remainders of thin good idea 
for genres’? 

AS a matter of fact, there seems to be precisely such a pa 
gebraically represented as /uR,R:GRjah/ (in which R stands for a root consonant). It is 
examples: ugsiisah ‘story’, wfkithah ‘joke, pleasantry’, udhiikah 
wot denoting ‘laughter’), whjiyyah ‘riddle’,' usja@‘ah “utterance in 


mn, which may be al 





found in the followin 
lark, joke’ (from a 
rhyming prose’, urjizzah poem in the metre called rajaz’, ultduwwah ‘camel driver's 
ading), ukdhib 












song’, ughliatah ‘sophistry’ (from aroot associated with errorand mist 
lie’, whliifah ‘oath’, whkiimah ‘juridical decision’, usbabah “vilification, vituperation’, 
uhjuwwah ‘invective, lampoon’, wndithah *panegyric, encomium’, ustirah “fable, leg 
‘end, myth’, A modern example is u/ridhah “thesis, dissertation’ * In a recent short article 





‘on the pattern, Wolfram von Soden speaks of 


Worter fir Aussagen jeglicher Art. auch irrige Aussagen, Versarten, Dichtungen und 
Lieder mannigfacher Art, Ritsel, Scherze, Spiele, besondere Arten von Klingen, 





ly. In theory, Arabic isa splendidly 
y disturbs one’s dreams. Most of 
nres many other patterns 


Alas, in practice things do not always work out so ne 





logical’ language in many ways, but as always rea 


the words listed abov 





are rare, and in the discours abou 
same may be observed in the generic systems of 





are employed. It cannot be helped: th 
some theoreticians of genre, since there, too, the disorder of reality throws a spanner in 
the works. We know, however, especially since the recent flowering of chaos studies, 


that chaos often surpasses neat and simple systems in beauty, 





The “weak con ie foe the deviant form 
2 nthe pattem, see e-g bn Deraye 1988: 1195; a-Suyat n.d: fi, 126-27: Aba Hayyanal-Tawhid, 1988 
ii, 42. A tae form, wnacah "mockery", i used by Ibe Rashig (Iba Rashig 1972: i, 70) 

Soden 1995: 137-44, sce p. 141. On the same pater 2s plural, se Arioli 1994: 
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1, Therelevance of mediaeval Arabic typologies of texts to students of Greek, Latin, or 
European mediaeval literatures may not be immediately apparent, Yet, in the perspective 
of comparative poetics it is surely useful to be able to spot differences or parallels, All 
to0 often, some abists, the rich tradition of poetics in A\ nored, 
In 1990 leading specialist in comparative poetics could still write that “Neither Arabic 
nor Persian literature has an originative poetics per se."* In many western general 





nes even by a 











enre the traditional trinity of epic, lyric and drama still reigns suprem 

‘Lyric, narrative, dramatic” are called “the most basic modes of literary art” in an 
entry on genre in Chris Baldick’s The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms 
(Oxtord, 1990), where poetry and prose ficts 








are dubbed “the broadest categories of 
composition”. In the context of classical Arabic literature the triad of lyric, narrative 
and drama is questionable, as is the raising of fiction t0 one of the two “broadest 
The New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (Princeton, 1993) 
devotes consid -westem poetic traditions, yet the entry on genre does 
not move outside Europe. As a result some arabists have racked their brains in order 
to solve spurious problems, trying to determine, for instance, whether the pre-Islamic 









rable space to n 








gasidah ought to be classified as lyrical or epic, perhaps with some commixture of 
ic elements.’ The best book about genres known to me is Alastair Fowler's Kinds 
of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes:* he too 








stricts 
himself to western tradition, but his ideas about the ways of formation, transformation, 
and hierarchies of gen 





s are stimulating, and his distinction of ‘kinds’ and ‘modes’ 
eful.” A ‘mode’ is not connected with an external form, and is best attached to ‘kinds’ 
in adjectival form (‘comical", ‘lyrical’, ‘satirical’, etc.). A “kind’, on the other hi 
complex of features always connected with a certain external form, In a sense, 
nre, is formed in a way a 





id, isa 
a ‘kind! 

us to the way an Arabic word is formed, 
it is a combination of thematic features (the ‘root) 











as described at the beginnin 
formal features (the ‘patter’), 











In this contribution itis not my aim to apply any existing westem theory of genre 
to Arabic lit 






(ure. In order to study the system of Arabic genres there is no need for 
underpinning that threatens to secure one’s findi 
at least an ill-fitting costume. Rather, | intend to show how the A\ 
classified their own texts, by gi 





a theoretica 





jacket, or 
selves have 
ing a survey of the ways of generic classification in 
classical Arabic literature, in its explici 











rms, in more or less theoretical discussions, 
nd its more implicit and practical forms, as in the ways various types of poems and 
prose texts are arranged in thematically ordes 

as far as 1 am aware, in En 
general studies of 





ed anthologies. This has not yet been done, 
ish; the best (and, one might add, the only) substantial 
enre in Arabic literature are in German, and deal with poetry only. 
It is true that to the Arabs poetry had (and has) a higher status than prose (apart 











Since the important notion of ‘mode’ is discussed on pp. 106-7. it may 
sition wsed by me (1985) the unnumbered pages 88 and 106 have inadverte 
* ‘Schoeler 1973; 9-55; idem, 1975. 


essary t0 mention that in the 
iy been exchanged 















Some brave attempts at generic classification 
















from the Koran, which is deemed sui generis) and has received far more attention 


from theorists: yet there is no good reason to leave out literary genres in prose only 
because it was discussed less often and because its forms are more diffuse 
difficult to categorise, Nor is it desirable to restrict oneself to ‘literary’ genres. Although 
the distinction between literary and non-literary is not pointless ~ for there are Arabic 
texts that are unambiguously literary and others that are non-literary — there is a la 
intermediate area that is not so much grey as multi-coloured, and where a distinction 
is neither possible nor useful. In this respect it may be useful to look at some western 
studies on kinds of texts in general, and see whether their models could be applied to 
mediaeval Arabic 





































































2. ye ought to start 
ideally, with a description and illustration of many kinds of texts, literary and non-literary 
from the oldest pre-Islamic poems dating from the early sixth century CE, including 

ons, anecdotes, epic 
narratives, gnomic texts, epistles, essays, tre nd works historical, 
biographical, prosopographical, theological, mystical, encyclopaedic or scientific; all 
this over a period of some 1300 years. Instead, I shall give a few examples of the Ways 
in which the Arabs themselves classified texts 





In order to give a survey of the Arabic generic classifications 0 














later forms of pe 1d kinds of prose, such as orations, serr 








ises, anthologies, 











3.1. Poetry bei 
according to the Arabs, it is only to be 
from critics and theorists than has prose. Traditional Arabic poetry is easily defined 
in formal terms: it is metrical rhyming speech. All other texts are in prose, including 
the forms of rhyming prose that have, through the centuries, been used for oracular 
ons, epistles, flowery descriptions and some narrative texts, 
poetry can; consequently, the traditional 





he highest art form and without question the most literary text type 





xpecied that it has received far more attention 





‘utterances, aphorisms, on 
Prose texts cannot be classified as easily 
typology of prose forms is less developed. 
Nevertheless, one of the earliest classifications of speech does not seem to be re 
stricted to poetry. It is a statement found in sources from the ninth century onward, and 
often attributed to the pre-Islamic Iranian Sassanian emperor Parwiz (or Abarwiz): 




















ther you 
or you tell 
it 


All speech (kaldm) may be summarised as {having 
ask something, or you ask about something, oF you command somethin 
something, These are the pillars of things said (al-magdlar); if a fifth is $0 


one of] four featu 











will not be found. 





This looks like a classification of speech acts, as if anticipating J.L. Austin and J.R. 
Searle. Arabic linguists did in fact use and elaborate this division. Ibn Qutayba (4 
889), who quotes this passage, reformulates it in a work on language: “Speech is four 


things: command, predication (or report, information, Khabar), question (or asking for 











© OF the numerous tt 
1975, 

10 thn Qutaybs 1925-1930+ 4, 46; Ton Qutsyba 1901: 18; al-TabaeT 1965: 179; Ibn ‘Ate Rabbi 1948-1953: 
ii, 266; al-Abt 1980-1990: vis 8 


that appe 





Weelich 





re sce the "70s only mention Galich & Raible 1972 
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informat 
list to ten: 





mn, istikhbar), and request”. A later linguist, Ibn Firis (d. 1004) expands the 














(or “functions’, maani) of speech are te ding to a scholar 
predication, question, command, prohibition, plea (or prayer), request, gentle adhor 
tation, incitement, wish, and [expression of] astonishment. 








Such a classification might have be: 
in traditional western ling 





n the starting-point of a text linguistics. Just as 
istics, however, Arabic grammarians usually restricted their 
interests to the compass of the sentence; it would be rash to speak here of text typology. 
But the link between such a classification and ot 
already before Ibn Faris, by the 
treatise The Fundaments of P 








of literary themes or modes was made, 
ummarian and philologian Tha‘lab (d. 904), His brief 
try begins as follows: 








The fundaments of poetry 
tion. 





fe four: command, prohibition, predication, and ques 


Each of these four is illustrated by means of a 


ment of two lines of verse. He 








‘Subsequently these basic elements ramify into panegyric, invective, elegies, apology 
love poetry, comparison and telling stories (akhbar, plural of khabar)." 





These seven categories are illustrated by means of examples of one or two lines, The 
author does not attempt to expla 

not say whether his list is exhaustive. One might be tempted to believe that he is thinking 
of complete poems, limiting his examples to short fragments in the knowledge that his 
readers will be acquainted with the rest of the poems. This, however, appears not to be 
the case. Thus he offers the fi gle line as an example of “telling sto 








n precisely how the ‘roots’ grow into branches; he does 

















Now sweep the winds over all their dwellings: empty they li. 


as though their lords had been set a time and no more to be.! 








eventh line of a famous pre-Islamic poem of 36 lines, which cannot be called 
a simple telling of a story: it is an elegiac ode with the ubi sunt topos as its basis, but 
it is no narrative. Similarly, the line illustrating “love poetry’ turns out to be taken fro 
along and complex poem in which “love is one of several themes. Tha'lab's divisior 
and many other thematic classifi 
realised that what is cla 











tions from later periods, become clearer when it is 
sified is not so much poems or ‘complete’ texts as individual 
lines of verse, or short passages. This also explains the occurrence of ‘comparison’ as a 
category on its own, which looks strange at fists 
























7 Ton Qutayba 190K: 
"2 hn Fics 1977: 289 (with elucidation pp. 289-304), 

Tha Tab 1966: 35, 
* ‘Tha'lab 1966: 37. The word for “elements” could be translated as “rots” or “tee trunks’, which its the 
following ‘ramifying’. Thala wses the poral (naracht) presumably because the singular marthivah 





is less abstract than the other terms, since i relers tom spe 
hhecoul have use the si 3c pocty. elegy 
Tha lab 1966: 40, translation by Lyall, 1918: 161 









‘poem rather than the “miode” in general: but 





Is 




















































Some brave attempts at generic classification 






‘This manner of classification is understandable in view of the nature of the 
Islamic 
jionally 


32. 
‘gasidah, the genre that has by far the highest literary status from the earliest pr 
times throughout the Islamic period. Itisa poem or ode of a few dozen lines, occ: 
over one hundred lines, in which a number of different themes succeed one another. 
‘The beginning is often elegiac, celebrating past love and a former beloved; this may 
be followed by descriptive passages on a camel or desert fauna. Urban gasidah s may 
‘a garden description instead. The poem may conclude 

eulogy of oneself, one’s own tribe, or a person; altematively, or combined with this, one 
fective on opponents. The polythematic structure of such poems has b 

scent studies. The ancient Arab critics obviously highly appreciated 
criticism (and, one might add, in Arabic lit 
nly to short fragments that, in a sense, 
which is even clearer 














have, for instane 








finds i 
subject of many 
such poems as wholes; yet in practic 
appreciation in general) attention is devoted 
should be considered as ‘complete’ literary texts. This attitud 
nthological works, is reflected in more theoretical treatises 
id the present, are chiefly 
es, This does not always 




















in the numerous popular 
on literary genres, Western ideas on genre, both in the past 








‘or wholly focused on larger, or at least “complet 
‘work for premodern Arabic literature, where a text such as a gasidah has more than 0 
‘mode of existence": as a whole or fragmented, each fragment potentially functioning 
1 a literary text that is just as independent or dependent vis-a-vis the whole poe! 

n intertextual whole." 











the poem is dependent or independent vis-a-vis literature as 


3.3, In order to get an idea of the different ways of classifying poetry, here are a few 
passages quoted from an eleventh century manual of poetry, in which the North African 


Critic and poet Iba Rashiq collects a number of opinions: 





A certain scholar in this field has said: poetry is built on four cornerstones: praise 
(or panegyric, madh), blame (or vituperation, hija"), love poetry (nasib) and elegy 
(ritha’). Others have said: the bases of poetry are four, viz. desire, fear, joy and 
anger. Panegyric and thanksgiving go with desire, apology and supplication go with 
fear, passion and delicate love poetry go with joy, and vituperation, threat and hurtful 

















reproach go w 
Alt Ibn ‘Isi al-Rummant? said: the genres (lit. ‘purposes’, aghrad) of poetry are 
yric, vituperation, vaunting and description, simile 





five at most: love poetry, pant 
and metaphor being included in description. 

‘Abd al-Malik fbn Marwan'* once said to A\ 
making any poetry today?" ~ “By God!", he a 
ingry; I am not drinking, nor do I desire anythin, 
these”. [..] 

Abd al-Karim' said: the kinds of poetry are comprised by four genres: pane: 
omic verse and light verse. Each kind may be subdivided: to 
iving; to vituperation belong blame, 
; to gnomic verse 











Ibn Suhayyah, “Will you be 
swered, “I am neither joyous nor 
Poetry only comes with one of 














gyric, vituperation, 
panegyric belong elegy, vaunting and thanksg 
reproach and complaining about slowness [in fulfilling a promis 














16 See van Gelder 1982, esp. pp. 194-208 ("Ia Search ofthe Poem”) 
"7 Grarmarian and phislogian,d. 994 

8 Umayyad caliph 70, 

19 al-Nahshal, critic d, 1014 
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belong proverbial sayings, renunciation [of worldy pleasures) and homilies; to light 
verse belong love poetry (ghazal), hunting poetry, bacchic verse and obsceni 
‘Some have said: all poetry is of two kinds: praise and blame. For elegy, ¥ 










nting 
ted 
utiful 
ion of ethical qualities, e.g. by means 
ind renunciation [of worldy affairs]. Blame 
is the opposite of all this. Only reproach has an inter e status: it stands at the 
edge of both kinds, Incitement too is neither praise nor blame. [...] 

Di'bil" said in his book: “If you want to make panegyric, then do so by means 
of desire; if you want vituperation, then with hatred; if you want love poetry, then 
with passionate love; if you want reproach, then by complainin; 
fulfilling a promise}." As you see, he divides poetry into these four parts, in which 
y, as I have said before, is subsumed under panegyric: he puts ‘reproach’ in its 
id. (..] 

Abd al-Samad Ibn al-Mu adhdhal said: “All poetry is comprised in three words, 
ble to compose them properly: when praising, you say: *You 
are"; when blaming, you say: “You aren't’; when you make an elegy, you say: “You 


and love poetry go back to praise, as does every favourable description cor 
with it, such as the description of the deserted campsite and its remains and be 
‘comparisons; and also the beautiful represe 
of proverbial sayings, maxims, homily, 

















about slowness (in 
























Each of the opinions in this selection would deserve some discussion in mor 
which this article 


detail for 
space. Interesting is the classification on the basis 
of affects such as desire, anger, and fear; later critics have rarely taken this up, Other 
classifications were elaborated, expanded or refined; they are brave attempts, none of 
them wholly satisfactory: at times too haphazard a list, at other times too reductionist 

¢ last-quoted statement for instance, on the ‘deep structure’ of poetry, suggests that 

ipoon is basically the exact opposite of an eulogy, and that the distinction betwe 


lacks the necessa 











 panegyrical poem and an elegy is in principle nothing but a matter of grammatical 
enses, In practice, of course, a lampoon or invective is not simply a eulogy in which 
Il plusses have been changed into minuses. Moreover, the differences between these 
kinds of verse are not merely thematic but formal. Thus a panegyrical poem often shows 
the polythematic structure sketched above, with an introduction that could be called 
‘lyrical’, on love for instance, whereas such a pre nonly lacki 
elegy. Invective poems may be, but usually are not, polythematic; often they 
epigrams, while panegyrical poe nostly relatively long, 

Itis clear that the criteria of cl 
much for 





















fe short 











ion in the passage quoted above are not so 
as functional and thematic; they concern ‘modes’ rather than “kinds’, in 
Fowler's terminology. Mostly, the categories are directed tow 
lists of ‘speech acts’, by Parwiz. and his Arab followers, quoted above, were perso 
directed. Arabic theories of genre take it more or less for granted that 
has purpose which determines its 








ds persons, just as the 








utterance 
nre or mode. Strictly speaking, each line of 








° Reading mui for mata. 

"Poet and rit, d. $59, 

> Poet. 854. In Ibn al-Jarrh n.d: 9 this statement is attributed to Amar Ib Nase al-Qisifi ef. also ADA 
Hilal ab" shary 1971: 137 

2 thn Rashig (1065 oF 1071), 19721, pp. 119-23, 

" On invective poems see e.g. van Gelder, 1989; idem, 1990: 14-25. On epigrams, se idem, 1995: 101-40. 
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verse, which should in principle be able to stand alone and be meaningful, has its 
‘own gharad ‘purpose’, ‘goal’ or ‘aim’. A pass 
may be said to have a gharad too; the polythematic gasidah neces 
one gharad.® This ‘aim’ is usually a person who is to be pr 

vilified, etc. The term gharad (plural aghrad) is often to be translat 
resembles what Fowler calls ‘mode’. One detects a certain amount of 
among the traditional Arab critics and theoreticians when they have to classify those 
themes that are not directly aimed at a person, such as purely ecphrastic, descriptive 
poetry, or narrative poetry, Which is very rare anyhow in Arabic, and neglected by the 
theoreticians. The critics and literary theorists, above all interested in pre- and early 








more than 
threatened, 
as ‘theme’; it 
nbarrassment 

















Islamic nomadic or qua wie poetry, were on the whole able to accommodate 
new urban kinds of poetry in their generic discussions as long as a relation with the old 
bedouin genres could be established. Forinstance, the independent love poem or hunting 
poem posed no problems because love and hunting were important constituents of the 
traditional qasidah; the bacchic poem could also be considered as being rooted in the 
descriptions of wine and wine drinking in the old gasidah, and the congratulatory poem 
could easily be rel ways 
be found. As a result some genres are ignored or almost ignored in Arabic poetics, 
such as narrative poetry, Storytelling, or what we would call fiction, is very much part 
of Arabic literature but was not considered particularly “literary” in Arabic poetics and 
therefore not discussed as such. Any illiterate person could tell stories, it was a 

jount to literature as long as it not couched in elevated 

int diction, were produced in 

















connection could not a 





ited to the panegyrical poem. But such 




















but that does not 
nd diction, Narrative poems, with the appropriate elog 
Arabic literature, but their status was not particularly high, and if they were discussed 
by the critics at all it was rarely on account of their narrative aspects. Mystical poetry 











ious doctrine of philosophy, is also virtually ignored. This 





‘or poetry dealing with rel 
did not prevent such poems fro 





n bei 





4. Although the gasidah plays a central role in the history of Arabic poetry, this does 
hot mean that much was written on this genre as a form. Speaking about whole poems is 
not the main concer of traditional Arabic poetics, which is preoccupied with matters of 
diction and language, and these are mostly studied within the compass of the sentence, 
gle line or short fragment of verse. A rough distinction is usually made between 
sment, piece’, which is a 








the 
the polythematic ode (gasidah) and the git‘ah, literally ‘fr 
ierm since often it is a short independent whole that was never part of a 
larger structure. According to many ancient critics the difference between qasidah and 
git'ah is a matter of length only, but there is in fact more to it than that 

‘The passage quoted from Ibn Rashiq’s book on poetry is arather unordered collection 
ised systems of classification. A few critics developed generic 
ed. One of the more interesting systems 
), who intended to make a 




















of aphorisms and sum 
classifications that are more systematic and det 











is that of the poet and critic Hiizim al-Qur 
synthesis of the Aristotelian-Avicennian tradition of poetics and that of traditional 











“Some scholars use the term pharad only forthe lst part ofthe gasidalk; see e.g. Jones, 1996: 87,92 9, 
194, This is contrary to traditional usage 


2© Gn such “shortcomings of Arabic theory. se the important article by Heinrichs, 1973: 19-69. 
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Arabic literary criticism and theory. His 
of poetry are bringing about useful thi 


c system is utilitarian: the primary goals 
sand warding off harmful things. An elaborate 
classification of aghrdd is then made on the basis of further criteria, depending on 
whether the useful or harmful things have already occurred or have not yet taken place, 
and depending on whether the nature of this benefit and injury is known or unknown, 
‘or whether the identity of the perpetrator is known or unknown.2" He incorporates the 
affects (grief, fear, hope, desire etc.) in his system; moreover, in spite of the utilitarian 
basis and Hizim’s dry prose style, he is not blind to the aesthetic aspects of poetry. He 
is not interested, at least not in this part of his poetics, in formal aspects: he is speaking 
about poetry, but in principle his system could be applied to prose in various forms. 

A classification such as that by Hlzim al-Qartdjanni is possible when studying ab- 
stract concepts like ‘modes’. In practice, when dealing with concrete texts, the Arabs had 
to find various solutions, for instance when compilin aly arranged anthologies 
or collected poems of a particular poet.® A tenth-century redactor of the poetry of the 
Versatile Aba Nuwis (4. c 
flytings’, panegyrics, ee 
chic poems, hunting poems, love poetry on women, love poetry on boys, and finally 
pleasantries and obscene poetry. The categories overlap to some extent; the borderline 
between erotic love poetry and obscene poetry is not clear-cut, for instance. Moreover, 
many poems, especially the formal odes or gasidas, are polythematic, so that bacchic 
ic verse is by no means limited to the particular chapters. It is perhaps partly in 
onder to circumvent this problem that in the majority of cases the poems of a poet are 

J alphabetically on the basis ofthe rhyme (facilitated by the Fact that a traditional 
Arabic poem has only one rhyme throughout) 


























































The problem of polythematic poems is less prominent in the numerous anthologi 
that mostly quote fragments or short monothematic poems. One of these antholo 

should be mentioned, since it is one of the earliest and most influential. The Hamésah 
by Aba Tammam (4. 845), himself an important poet, is an antholo ind 
poems from pre- and early Islamic times, divided into ten chapters. The first and by 
far the longest, which gave the collection its name, is Hamdsah (‘zeal’, ‘enthusiasn 
“fighting spirit’) and contains heroic verse that would, in other classifications, most 
be categorised under “vaunting verse’ or “panegyric’. It is followed by ‘elegies', then 
‘adab (usually “good manners" or ‘erudition’, here rather referring to gnomic and ethical 
themes), ‘invective poetry’, and ‘hospitality and eulogy’ (in Bedouin society hospitality 
is the cardinal virtue, next to bravery), Four brief chapters conclude the anthology 
‘descriptions’, ‘nocturnal journey (in the desert), ‘plea: ig 
‘a heterogeneous batch which shows that systematic classification did not always 
high priority. Remarkably, the final section, ‘criticisi ited from that 
of invective, which is concerned with men only. The differ rely a matter of 

















of pieces 





















ntries" and ‘ 














‘Hiizim a-Qarajanni, 1966: 336-5. The relevant chapter i translated and stadied in Schocler, 1973, 
See Schoeler, 1973: 32-5 

® On this collestion, see e.g. Klcin-Franke 1971: 13-36 and 1972: 142-78; van Gelder 1985: 610-72. The 
‘Hamasa was translated into 
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women, whether they are someone else’s relations or one’s one, is so improper that it 
can only be taken as something unserious; hence its following upon a section entitled 

‘pleasantries’, with jokes and light verse. 

For poems there are hardly any formal criteria that can be used for the purpose of 
meric classification. All poetry rhymes, usually in monorhyme. Strophic poetry spread 
from the tenth century onward. Thematically, these strophic forms tend to favour some 
of the traditional aghrdd, such as amatory and bacchic themes, but other th 
also adopted, All Arabic poetry is metrical, each poem having one of the recognised 
metres. Unlike classical Greek poetry, for instance, there is no clear correlation between 
the metre and the theme. At most one can say that longer and ‘heavier’ metres a 
more often found in formal odes and serious poems, whereas shorter and lighter metres 
often correspond with lighter genres, but exceptions to this general rend are extremely 
common. There is one metre, however, that has a special position. Rajaz, the oldest and 
most simple metre, resembling the Greek iambic metre, normally has a lower status 

verse, often 
ame the 






























than the others. In early Arabic poetry it was used for short occasion 
‘extemporised in the midst of a verbal or physical combat. Soon afterwards it be 
metre par excellence for long didactic or narrative poems, which replaced monorhyme 
(aaaaaaaa...) with paired rhyme (aabbeedd...), 50 that a length of hundreds of lines is 
easily achieved if necessary. Such a poem is called urjézah (a word combining the root 
of rajaz with the pattern discussed above). But the boundaries between these ‘genres 
could be transgressed with impunity: from the seventh century some poets experimented 
i of the qusidal; and the metres with higher status may 














with rajaz for the forn 
for occasional or didactic poems 

Yet ano a could be considered in 
eleventh century a growing quantity of poetry appears which is not composed in the 
classical standard language bot in a form closer to the spoken language. The greater part 
of this ‘vulgar’ poetry, as far as it is preserved, is not composed by illiterate poets from 
the middle and lower strata of society, but by the literary élite. Normally this Neo-Arabic 
is employed in the lighter genres such as love poetry or jesting poetry; but here, 100, 
and one may find panegyrical verse on rulers composed in 








ic classifications, From about the 

















barriers are easily brokt 
Neo-Arabic 





6. Classifying poetry or poems may be a difficult matter, things become far more 
its forms is involved. As said before, the Arabs strictly 


ally called shi‘r, is often called 








complicated if prose in a 
distinguish between poetry and prose: the former, non 
nazm ‘strung (discourse]’ when contrasted with prose (nathr, ‘unsirung’,‘scattered’), 
Prose includes not only the ut shed diction of everyday speech and factual or 
Scientific texts but also the extremely orate, even ‘poetic’, diction of sermons, orations, 
formal epistles, descriptive purple passages, literary debates, flowery preambles, and 
picaresque sketches. Many longer and shorter texts — the latter including proverbs, 
aphorisms, riddles, anecdotes and jokes — participate in both styles, the unadorned and 
the florid. In addition to the dichotomy poetry vs. prose, the medieval Arab critics 
often mention a trichotomy: poetry, oratory, and epistle. The three are usually eas 

distinguished: poetry by its metre and the concomitant special way of recitation; oratory 
being, in principle, a kind of discourse communicated publicly and orally; and the 
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epistle being. in principle, a kind of discourse communicated personally and in writing 
Each discourse has its own domain and functions. It goes without sayi 
boundaries are trans 
to epistolography and become a versified love letter; others may compose a sermon in 
verse, either seriously, like the pious Abd I-*Atahiyah (d. 825), or somewhat irreverently 
as did the profligate caliph al-Walid Ibn Yazid (4, 744). Some themes that traditionally 
belong to the domain of poetry, such as vaunting and professing 
may occur in prose, in a letter or an o 
ihanced by the fact that rhyme is i 





hat here, too, 





essed regularly. A love poem may adopt conventions belonging 














one's love for someone, 
jon. The rapprochement of the three kinds is 
reasingly employed in artistic prose and that all 
literary products, in prose and poetry, tend to become ever more uniform in terms of the 
use of rhetorical figures and tropes, idiomatic expressions and standardised motifs. A 
Popular literary pastime was the transformation of prose passages into poetry and vice 

















6.1, Parody and satire are the fields par excellence in which generic conventions 
are consciously breached and expectations thwarted. Untrained minds, not only of 
contemporaries but especially of later ages, may fail to recognise a parody for what 
it is. The versified sermon referred to above, by a ca 
lifestyle, is a case in point.” Is it a The content of the poem looks pious and 
uunexceptionable; but it is embedded in a story that reports that the poet-caliph, on a 
Friday moming, was drinking wine with his fr 











ph notorious for his dissolute 





arody? 





nds when, on a sudde 





ascended the pulpit. The poem is a parody for whoever chooses to read it that way 





6.2, In other cases there is less ambig 





ty, but even here one may find different opinions, 
rical diatribe against the peasants of Egypt, written by Yasuf al-Shirbint in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, takes the shape of a quasi-learned philological 
commentary on a poem in the Egyptian vernacular Arabic, attributed to a poor fellah 
called Aba Shidaf. To most readers it would be obvious that this poem and its poet 
‘are spurious, being fictions of the author. Surprisingly. in recent times several studies 
sociologists or historians rather than literary critics ~ have appeared in 
which Abii Shidaf is considered to be a real person; these scholars are blinded by their 
eal {0 provide a politically correct reading, in which the poem is a condemnation of the 
repression and exploitation of the peasants by the non-Egyptian Ottoman authorities, 
the commentary being a mixture of mockery and compassion coming from an urban 
Egyptian intellectual who was asked by the rulers to ridicule the rural complains. 

Such an interpretation is obviously misguided, but induced by the uniqueness of the 
work, which combines a very rare theme (peasants are all but absent in classical Arabic 
literature) with an unusual form (the scholarly commentary parodied). 





































63. Al-Shirbini’s work is an example of a literary text that makes use of a genre that 
is not, or not necessarily, literary. This is not to imply that normally there is a sharp 
distinction between between literary and non-literary texts. A central concept in classi- 
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Some brave attempts at generic classification 





cal Arabic culture, adab, may be rendered as “good manners, etiquette’ or ‘erudition’ 
knowledge of the world and of literature in particular. A very large part of Arabic liter- 
ature shows a nearly inextricable mixture of both utile and dulce, of docere, delectare 
and movere, found in countless essayistic, ethico-religious, homiletico-narrative, his 
toriographic or prosopographic works, often compiled in the form of encyclopaedic 
anthologies. This rough and open-ended enumeration shows that the neat division into 
poetry, oratory and epistolography mentioned above is unsatisfactory. Wester readers 
will perhaps notice the absence of dramatic texts, Drama did not belong to the trad 

ised genres; its very existence in pre-modern Arabic literature has bee 
denied. This is not correct: there have been forms of theatre akin to what we would 
call slapstick comedy, a popular ent with low status, of which hardly any texts 
have been preserved." In order to save the western trinity of epic, lyric and drama as a 
rather futile attempts have been 







































tionally recog 





















presumed universal criterion in g 
made to discover dramatic el 






ad Arabic literature correctly there is no need to have a well-defined generic 
ind modern scholars do give 
that they, the medieval 
fable error 





















system at one’s disposal. The classifications of 
ht into the minds of these scholars and show at le 
ar, were fond of classifications. Itis, however, a ‘ver 
1 of study 











Arab critics in particu 
as Fowler puts it, to presume that classification is the 
-onhole as a pigeon.”? What is essential is to have read many diffe 
texts, in order to get an intuitive idea ofthe various kinds of literature; one should know 
which characteristics of texts belong together in a specific period — these characteristics 
include intratextual matters such as level, register, prosody, stylistics and the 
‘swell as extratextual matters like the situational context of a text; also 
Aeristics which include quotation, allusion and depe 
texts or kinds; and finally metatextual matters: a knowledge of generic and typological 
y Arabic (as in any self-respecting literature) is extensive, diffuse 
from systematical.* A further prerequisite, apart from knowing these charac 
teristics and being able to recognise them, is the knowledge of their status in a specific 
constellation of features. To give an example, when someone describes in a poem how he 
sees to it that a beautiful boy gets inebriated, after which he rapes him (a not infrequent 
motif) he may offend some puritans, but in appropriate circumstances, recited at a ruler’s 
court of a literary salon, or quoted in a literary anthology, it may not cause the raising 
of an eyebrow. If, however, the same event, whether fictional or real, would be cast in 
unadorned first person singular prose, it would be considered highly indecent even when 
read or quoted on identical occasions. Vaunting, hyperbolical boasting and eulo 

‘or amorous personal effusions are normal and acceptable in verse but reprehe 
and odd in straightforward prose. Another example is the concept of fictionality, which 
in the twenticth century has served as a prime criterion for establishing 
“literariness’. As said before, its role in traditional Arabic literature has been 
Almost anybody. it was argued, is able to concoct fantastic stories, parables 











nres; a genre is 








not so much 
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ramon terms, see the Appendix 
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or fairytales such as may be found in the Thousand and One Nights (lon; 
inferior g 
in classical Arabic literature many works of hig 





deemed an 
ente, suitable for children, women and schoolteachers); what really counts are 





its. Nevertheless, 
status are also brimful with stories, 
ive kinds, many of them fictional or at least 
a mixture of fact and fiction. The ancient theoreticians never tried to build 
systems incorporating terms for narrative, fiction, or the various prose 
made some brave attempts particularly with the modes of poetry; the rest they wisely 
left to theoreticians of a braver new world. 





ters of poetic and rhetorical style and the invention of clever cons 











anecdotes, reports, legends and other narra 
shows 








snres, They 











Appendix: Some Metatextual Terms in Arabic 





The following is a list, in roug 
and variants) used for texts of different types and forms, Only pre-modern terms and 


associative order, of 99 terms (not counting plural: 


mnings are given. In some cases related but different terms are found for ‘abstract 











qaw! pl. aqwall, pl. of pl. agdwit something said, utterance 








Kalimah pl. kalimait word, speech; (sometimes:) poem 
kalaim speech, words, utterance, statement 
ma'nd pl. ma ‘ant meaning, motif, topos, idea 
gharad pl. aghriid theme, mode (lit, goal, aim, purpose) 
fann pl. funiin kind, genre 


shi‘ pl. ash'ar poetry, poem 
nazm versification, poetry 
athe tunstrung. scattered” speech, prose 





aj’ pl. asia (text in) rhymed prose 






arid poetry in monorhyme in high-status metres (not 
ritjaz) 

raja (poetry in) simple low-status metre 

urjizah pl. araji poem in raja: 






muzdawaj text in paired rhyme (aabbec...) 
qasid traditional poetry in gasidah form 

gasidah pl. gasaid ‘ode, formal poem, poem (usually polythematic) 
4it'ah piece, fragment; short poem, ep 
















bayt pl. abyar line of verse (cf. dyah pl. ayat Koranic verse) 
igri hemistich 

marthiyah pl. mardehi elegiac poem, lament 

ritha’ elegy (as a genre) 







madif pl. mada‘ih panegyrical poem, eulogy, encomium 
‘madh praise, panegyrical poetry 






dhamm blame, condemnation 





hija’ pl. ahaje invective poetry, vilific 






5 Tditor’s note: Ws peta 
the names of God which are known to mankind. Only the ea 


cidcace that this fst contins 9 items the same number as that of 



















26 






































Some brave attempts at generic classification 








waTd, tawa'ud threat 
fakhr or iftikhar vaunting poetry, self-praise 
‘nasi love poetry (usually on past love 
at the beginning of a gasidah) 
ghazal love poetry, independent love poem 
(gh. mu‘annath; on women: 








gh. mudhakkar: on boys) 
tashbib love poet 





wasf pl. awsaf description, ecphrastic or 
khamriyyah pl. Khamriyyat bacchic poem, wine poem 


pideictic poetry 








tardiyyah (or faradiyyah) cynegetic poem, hunting poem. 
pl. fardiyyat 
rawdiyyah pl. rawdiyyat garden poem 
‘ahriyyah pl. zahriyyar flower poem 
itab or mu‘dtabah reproach 
itidhar apology 
tahni’ah pl. tahini (taka) congratulation 
shukr thankfulness 
suhd ascetic poetry, renunciation of the world 
suhdiyyah pl. zuhdiyyait ascetic poem 
‘mathal pl, amthal parable, proverb 
tashbih pl. tashbihar ‘comparison, simile 
lughe pl. alghd 
uhjiyyah pl. ahaa 
mu'amma various forms of riddle 





wa homily, paracnesis 
‘maw’ izah pl. mawa' iz homiletic, paraenetic text 

dw’a pl, ad'iyah prayer, invocation 

hikma ph. hikam ‘wisdom, aphorism, gnomic poetry 






mujiin libertinism, shamelessness, indecent poetry 
(sex, alcohol, scatology ...) 
sukhf foolishness; obscene or nonsensical poetry 


language or poetry 





fubsh impudence, obscenity, obscei 
Tay distraction, amusement, li 











jidd seriousness 
haz jesti 
fukihah pl. fukahat joke, jokin; 
ndidirah pl. nawadir anecdote, funny story, joke 











‘mulha pl. mula pleasantry, anecdote, joke 
kitab pl. kutub book, piece of writing 
fast pl. fustl section, chapter, passage 
‘magilah pl. magalar treatise 

gasas narrative, story 

gissah pl. qisas story 

hikayah pl. hikayat mimesis, tale, story 


riwayah pl. riwayat transmitted account, report story 





































hadith pl. ahadith 


Khabar pl. akhbar 
‘thar pl. dthar 

‘naba’ pl. anba 

sirah pl. siyar 

tarjamah pl. tardjim 

maghazi 

‘mathamah pl. malahim 

Khurafah pl. khurafat 

‘mundzarah pl. mundzarat 
munafarah pl. mundfarit 
mufakharah pl, mufakharat 
nagidah pl. nagaid 

mu ‘drahah pl. mu'arahat 
muswashshahah pl. muwashshahat 
caja pl. azjal 

bullayg 

dibayt 


‘mawéliyya pl. mawawit 
kan wa-kan 


musammarah 
‘mukhammasahltakhmis 


Kuatbah pl. khutab 
risdla pl, rasd'il 
malt 


‘muhadarah pl. muhddarat 
‘majlis pl. majalis 


‘magiimah pl. magdmet 


shark pl. shurih 

hashiyah pl. hawasht 

tafsir pl. tafasir 

‘mukhtasar 

‘mulakhkhas pl. mulakhkhasar 
talkhits 

‘man pl. mutian 

‘adab 
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news, talk, tale, story (esp. about the Prophi 
Muhammad) 

report, account, story 

trace, repor 

report, tiding 

conduct, bi 











raphy 
translation, biography, prosopography 
res gestae, (account of) military camp 
heroic battle, epic 

fable, fairy tale 





dispute, (literary) debate 
verbal duel 
match 





vauntin 
invective poem in answerto another poem, flyting 





poem meant to emulate or surpass another poem. 
‘complex strophic poem 
poem in vulgar Arabic (Neo-Arabic) 


jal of satirical content 





strop! 





poem of two lines (four hemistichs) 
in a special metre (= rubaiyyah, quatrain) 

poem of four short lines in monorhyme (Neo- 
Arabic) 

Neo-Arabie poem in monorhyme, 








a special metre 
simple strophic poem 
a kind of musammata (aaaabececbddddb...), 





in based on an existing poem (bbb...) 
public address, oration, sermon 
letter, epistle, treatise 





(collected) dictations (often philole 
linguistic and literary) 





council; (proceedings of a) literary 





shortish narrative and/or didactic text 
in orate prose with poetry. 





sometimes with a picaresque 


ment 








losses; supercommentary 
entary, exegesis (esp. Koranic commentary) 
pendium, epitome 

epitome, résumé, compendium 





text serving as basis fora commentary 
od manners, education, erudition, 
polite literature 
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RIGID READINGS OF FLEXIBLE TE 
‘The Case of Sixteenth Century Comic Dram: 
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0. Prologue 
A well-known phenomenon ai 
methods which are supposedly typical for biologists. Nature, in particular living nature, 
ttractive metaphor for literature: texts and textual traditions ar 

id die. The 
the 
inds 





scholars in literary history is theirinclination towards 











must be a very 
described as if they were 0 
tendency to use zoological or botanical jargon shows up most strikingly whe 
literary historian deals with generic problems and classifications. Genres, in the 
ns are the individu 
n conceals some annoyin 
of living creatures and of 
ns who call upon biological 








nisms that reproduce, grow, flower, wit 













texts 





of the literary class 
which belong to them. Unfortunately, the biological paradig 





ier, become species and the spe 








flaws ~ the ineradicable differences between the (pro}ere: 
texts is a striking instance. Moreover, most literary hist 
ig with genres tum out to be taxonomists of an outmoded, 
pre-Darwinistic kind which in late twentieth-century biology is, so to speak, an extinct 








terminology when de: 


species: the type of biologist who went out in the jungle to collect unknown specimens, 
and put them in na 

They categorised them in the taxonomy of the Kingdoms of Plants and Animals to 
represent the uncha ion’. The basic idea was that 
1 species could be described and defined in terms of essential, exemp] 

acteristics were attributed a prescriptive value for the species 
deviations were either accidental flaws der, oF a caus 
newfound (sub)species. Present-day biology has abandoned this way of thinking about 
species as transhistorical phenomena in favour of a perspective in which evolutionary 
aspects are taken into account. An important factor in defining a group 
‘common descent of its members, and their capability of 





ral history museums as representatives of newly discovered species. 





ing, everlasting ‘Order of God's Cre: 





y characteristics. 
sa whole: 
to install a 





These ch 















‘and procreation: 






of specimina as a species is t 
reproduction, 

It is tempting to think about texts and g 
intertextuality ~ in terms of relationships betw 
ise its mother and father are. Texts do not procreate; a literary or dra 
Of course, the human author of a literary or dr: 


es — of, in fact, about any form of 













en living creatures; yet a sonnet is not a 





sonnet be 
textisa man-made 
to already existing texts and traditions, but intertextuality is not the san 
and generic features are not the same as genetic characteristics. 

In this paper I discuss several ways in which literary historians t 
of late mediaeval drama, farces in particular; a troublesome ‘taxonomic rank’ because 
of the seemingly disorderly way in which the authors labelled their texts, and because 
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explicit contemporary poetical information, such as handbooks describin 
the nature of genres is lacking. This problem obviously does not occur exclusively in the 
field of lat Many other historical groups of texts cause classification 
problems as well, Hence my observations perhaps also apply to other fields of literary 
history 


or prescribing 











In addition to the problem of classifying texts, there is the recognition that such 
classifications are determined by the taxo 
species ‘literary historian’, I distinguish two main subspecies: the top-down-classifiers, 
and the bottom-up-systematisers. Their points of depa ich oth 
but they both aim at a taxonomy of impermeable classes of drama tex 
which inevitably implies the 
The pursuit of a conclusive system of exclusive groups is, as I will ¢ 
ikness of these methods of approach. 















n objective 





ect or the ‘correction’ of the 








plain, precisely 






is amuch smaller third subspecies of literary historians: those who do not 
rous taxonomies, but rather accept the generic ‘chaos’ as it is, They prefer 
‘an approach of genres as dynamic phenomena which a ge, innovation 
and expe w, are made by people who not merely reproduce 

meric conventions, but may also break the rules knowingly or unconsciously, Authors 
fc features, created hybrids and launched nes 
the edge of, or even outside the realm of the genre they practised ~ for “indeed, late 
medieval drama as a whole was a veritable laboratory of generic experimentation. 
These literary historia ipproach which acknowledges the i 
the original naming of the texts for our understanding of them. It is an approach based 
on the awareness of the fact that the meaning of texts, particularly of performance texts, 
largely depends on their generic identity 





e subject to ch 





entation. Texts, in their v 











may have “crossbred” g 











ance of 





represent 











1. The chaos: an impression 
{will start with an impression of the disarray of generic naming in the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-centuries. Wim Hummelen’s authoritative repertory of the dramatic produ 
tion of the so-called rederijkers ~ non-professional poets, playwrights and actors, who 
dominated the cultural life in the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century southern Low Coun- 
ties ~ includes a ‘provisional classification’ of the material listed in his book. The 
farce corpus marked out by Hummeten includes 79 texts, labelled with ten different 
s, The labels the authors and copiers used most frequently in Hummelen’s 
sce Corpus, esbatement (29), clucht (23), spel (5), and tafelspel (7), also occur else- 
where in the corpus of rederijkers’ drama as denominations of texts belonging to other 
genres, such as the fafelspel (short plays to be performed at special occasions such as 
‘weddings and festive meals) and the spel van sinne (morality play): the well-known 
play Van sMenschen Sin en Verganckelijcke Schoonheit (‘Of Man's Desire and Fleet 





























Beauty”), for example, which is an almost prototypical spel van sinne as most literary 





Knight 1983.2 
* Hummelen 1968: 341 

Een eshatement van sMenschen Sin, an English translation ofthis pay. see Potter and Strietman 
1986: 53-107. Potter and Strctman translated exhwrement as "comedy", a generic name not used by the 
rederiters, though its presen-dsy connotation probably comes cl 





io exbaement than does "morality 
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an esbatement. Nor is this the only play showing 
‘unexpected relation between generic naming and content. There are 24 eshatementen, 3 
cluchten, 96 spelen, and 85 tafelspelen which according to Hummelen do not belong to 
the class of farces. Moreover several texts are named clucht and esbatement, o clucht 
and esbarement and tafelspel, or bear different combinations of two or three generic 
names. In the case of collections of texts, the nomination in the table of contents often 
differs from that of the individual text itself. And sometim 
of a text has survived, the copies are labelled differently. The farce about the enfant 
terrible Tielebuijs, for instance, who is made to believe that he was “born too early’ (a 
figurative expression for lunacy), and who therefore desires to be carried in the womb 
again, is labelled as cluijt (clucht), as esbatement, and as kamerspel. 

Late mediaeval French drama shows a similar generic imegularity. Many texts seem 
we been labelled ar ezz0 in the 
graphical play about St, Martin, for instance, is entitled Moralité de Vaveugle et 
du boiteux, but appears to be a farce. In it, two disabled persons first find each othi 
in a fruitful cooperation ~ the blind man walks while the cripple, sitting on his back 
navigates — , but they end up squabbling about the question wi (OF not t0 attend a 
procession in honour of the Saint. Suppose they will be miraculously cured from their 
disabilities and thus forfeit their source of revenue! After some hilarious skirmish 
the procession passes by and the powers of St. Martin heal both the blind man, who 
il, and the cripple, who curses the Saint for depriving him from his source of 





historians agree, is labelled 














s, when more than one copy 














ndom as farce, as moralité, or as sottie. An intern 























income. 

We are obviously dealing with a farce here, and a blasphemous one at that, outra 
geously mocking the holy benefactor, as Louis Petit de Julleville maintained, Entiting 
this play as.a moralité must be a mistake, Others on the contrary have claimed that the 
play is rightly called a moralité. It is only superficially farcical; undemneath this veneer 
er of moral sense, presented in the guise of commonness, which 
yeraphic story to their own lives, To a large extent 

















it contains a deeper t 
‘enabled the audience to apply the hi 
this phenomenon finds an analogy in the likewise superficially farcical Second Shep 
herds’ Play of the Wakefield Cycle, in which the facetious elements are subordinated to 
of the Saviour.* This is a plausible reading of the play 
But if it were not for this seemingly 
phical context in which the 
mnything other than a farce. 

















the message about the comin 
taking into account its orig 
erroneous . and if it were not for the hagiogr 
play is embedded, no one would ever claim this play to be 
Realising this, one may wonder if there is any intrinsic difference between farces and 
moralités, or, for that matter, between farces and sotties. Literary historians cannot man: 
ee on the question whether or not the terms farce and sortie stand for one and 
ne.” Perhaps intrinsic elements are not decisive as far as generic identity is 
concerned? This is a question to which I will return below. 

Clearly, late mediaeval authors did not use a highly syste 
to qualify thei pieces — or, put differently, present-day literary historians are not capable 























of de 





ing their system 





play 
© See Knight, 1983: 61 
See, for example, Porter 1959: 89-123 and the review 





his article by Cigada 1960: 12 
na debate between Porter and Cigada in Shadi Frances: 4 (1960): 486. 
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Structuring chaos: two approaches 
How to deal with this apparent chaos? Few literary historians bend their minds to the 
ontological status of genres, and ask themselves wi nre is, and where and how it 
exists. Is ita transcendant extra-textual, transhistorical essence: is i 
of features in the texts; isit something in th 
or in the minds of those who 








sconstructable set 
minds of those who write and perform plays; 
gorise them? Some critics have radically repudiated 
the whole concept of literary classification, or advocated a lenient attitude towards the 
generic disorder; but most literary historians consider it to be their duty, if not vocation, 
to sort out and rearrange the performance texts properly 

















Que es pottes du XVe et du XVIe siécle n’aient pas toujours distin 
re ces deux genres [farce and sortie|, cel ige point du tout que nous soyons 
firmer docilement qu'il n'y en avait pas, 











Lambert Porter’s slogan goes. I discet 
the other bottom-up. 





two approaches: one operates top-down, and 





Top-down 
The top-down way of tackli 
taxonomy, usually suspended fron 
able pene 


eric problems in 





iably yields vertically represented 
a twofold top level; drama classifiers show a remark 
i for thinking in binary terms. Well-known examples are the supposed 
antipodes serious drama vs comic drama (Louis Petit de Julleville, Eugene Lintilhac) 
and religious drama vs secular drama (Jean Frappier, Jean-Claude Aubailly).* These 
ies which are either named after original generic appel 
ions (farces and sotties) or are specified with newly devised definitions (e.g. dramatic 
‘monologue, biblical plays, hagiographical plays). Many plays, however, seem to resist 
being categorised in such clear-cut dichotomies, and keep hovering between categories 
and subcategories, while literary historians continue to argue about their “correct” iden: 
tity. The quarrel about the degree to which the play about the cripple and the blind man 
‘mentioned above is serious or humorous, reli fane is a case in point 

The basic problem of both top-down systems seems to be located in the use of non: 
mediaeval terminology. Serious vs comic and religious vs secular reflect 
‘oppositions which are alien to Jate mediaeval culture. As a consequence, groups of plays 
that present themselves as a genre, have to be split up to fit in the modem classification. 

The dividing line in a more recently proposed diptic is defined in terms of fiction 
ys history (Alan Knight, followed by Wim Hisken).’ This system claims to be rooted 
in mediaeval thought ~ or, to be more precise, in Augustinian philosophy. This way 
of thinking is aimed at two objects: study of God as manifested in the past, whereby 
‘man comes to know his origin, and study of the soul, whereby man, via introspection, 
earns to know himself. Knight recognises this twofold concem in late mediaeval culture, 
literature, and drama. Some of the cultural phenomena are aimed at commemoration of 
the past, and accordingly at the knowledge of God (e-g. in church: liturgy; in literature 
historical, biblical, and hagiographic plays), while others are aimed at 
dance (sermons, respectively fictional literature: exempla, novels, romances 





































































-40 and Hidsken 1987: 42-44, 














Rigid reading of flexible texts 
etc., and fictional drama: morality plays and farces). It may be somewhat surprising 
to find farce among the genres that provided late mediaeval men with moral guidance 
According to Knight, however, the contradiction between farce and ethics is a par 
Farces may be invariably populated by inveterate villains and harlots who cheat on each 
‘who are after each other's blood, the only rule in this a-moral world being @ 


















other an 
trompeur, trompeur et demi; but the fact that 


fa 
fruition, where it has neither 
quence, are condemned to an endless repetition of the sam 





.¢ is a mimesis of the fallen world where time neither expiates nor brings to 
or future, and where the characte 





ast conse 








does not imply that there is no lesson to be learned, Farce world in its entirety, Knight 
asserts, should be understood as a metaphor of precisely the opposite of the moral ideal, 
as a metaphor of moral folly, with an indirect, world-upside-down-impact, The lesson 
ht by this ethical jungle is: let our own world be a better place. 

The dichotomy history/fiction may be a fruitful one, though rat! 
of mediaeval culture than as a means to u enres of fifteenth- and sixteenth 
century drama, Besides, Knight's interpretation of farce as a genre with primarily moral 
aims hides some serious bias. It seems as if he feels it necessary to legitimise the humour 








as a global profile 















jour cannot be an aim in itself. In 





of farce by it'a superior function,; ie 
the words of one of his reviewers, 


[t]he major defect in his analysis derives from [Knight's] high-minded and over 
view of all fictional drama as exemplary, which obliges him to reject a 
rtainment 


sol 
function of *true’ farce as e 











Bottom-up 
Turning to the bott 
pair of antithetical 
contours outlined in this tradition. In 
rederijkers’ drama by Wim Hummelen is a good example of the bottom-up approach. In 
the corpus of rederijkers” drama in its entirety Hummelen discerned certain differences 

d similarities between texts, and on the basis of these observations he proposed a 
division of the texts in categories which he either named after the members of the 
category (as in the case of th ry is called kluchten, the modern Dutch 
form of cluchten), or invented a name (for instance: a sub-category of the spelen van 
sine is called historiaalspelen, on the basis of the historical subject matter treated in 





m-up approach, we find that the starting-po 
tegories, but the surviving textual material itself, and the generic 
ntioned classification of Dutch 

















ces: this cates 








these pieces). 
Bottom-up constructed systems are usually on 
cones. For lack of principle reflect 
are not per se hierarchically organised. In terms of respect for historical categories, 
1 bottom-up approach appears to be preferable to a top-down way of categorising 
but this respect is deceptive. In practic eration for original namings and 
historical notions is limited to those concur with the presuppositions of 
goriser. instead of representing some sort of “natural” order in which 


.d more loosely than top-down 
jwentieth-century thought, they 

















the modern cal 











1 Knight 1983: 169. 
Evans 1986: 193 
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the material presents itself, bottom-up systems often implicitly reflect the prescriptive 
teria used by the literary historian for distinguishing the texts. Usually these criteria 
relate eatures of the texts that in some cases conflict with ‘external’ features, 
such as Moreover, the decisive characteristics are hardly measurable 
quantities. The criterion Hummelen used for distinguishing farces from other sorts 
of texts, for instance, is casually expressed in the formula ‘comical drama with an 
intrigue’.!* Obviously humour and intrigue are hig 




















elastic notions; accordingly both 





the definition itself and the corpus marked out on the basis of such a definition are 
debatable. 
The flaws of the bottom-up approach appear even more clearly in a study by Patricia 





Pikhaus about another rederijkers genre, the so-called tafelspelen, Pikhaus describes 
the way she established the corpus for her study in great detail: from the entire corpus 
of 92 texts labelled as tafelspel, she removed those texts which contained no tafel- 
spel characteristics, Th added texts which were labelled differently (arguaties, 
disputaties, esbatementen, farces, cluchten, samensprekingen, and spelen) but did show 
tafelspel characteristics. Eventually she arrived a 








she 








acorpus of 113 rafelspelen."? So, even 
before the whole inquiry into the genre of rafelspelen and its characteristics had started, 
Pikhaus already applied a definition of the geare in at least two stages of the process 
of establishing her corpus. Everythi 
denominator which is in keepin, 











ig deviating from some sort of greatest common 





with a preconceived notion of the genre is excluded, 
aand texts that are named differently but do match this notion are included on the basis of 
this denominator It follows that it must have been Pikhak 
rather narrow) definit 
its features, and not the 
to be inspired by her end 
genre. In doing so she ov 





own, twentieth century (and 
of a tafelspel which determined the identity of the 

as it presents itself.'* Pikhaus’ rigorous operation appears 
avour to establish the rafelspel as an independent, 








re and 











wutonomous 








looks the possibility that genres may overlap; that one text 
possibly belongs to more than one genre at the same time; that not all 
the same order; finally, that some generic nominations may apply to intrinsic features, 
whereas others (such as the term tafelspel) relate to aspects in the field of performance 
conditions, and others ~ for instance the term esbutement ~ refer to the intended impact 
of the performance on the audience 

The effect of preconceived notions on the various st 
building a corpus and understanding a 
the diffe 
spondingly, va 
historians can thi 











s in this circular process of 
re becomes even clearer when one realises 









ices between the existing definitions of farces. Various definitions and, corre: 
ing lists of th are in current use, Any definition modern literary 
k of isin one way or the other violated by unruly specimens that refuse 
to fit in. For Barbara Bowen, for instance, the essence of the genre is its “esprit gai 
grossier, réaliste et débordant de vie.”!* Farces, in her opinion, are slices of life, display 

ing the common ups and downs of the lives of ordinary people, Satiric 
or political elements do not suit the name of farce, and plays containin 
are excluded from Bowen’s farce list. Halina Lewicka on the other hand considers the 
occurrence of such features to be no adequate cause for ruling out texts from the farce 













obscene, moral, 





such elements 




































Hmmelen 1968: 1 =, 
Pikhas 1988-89, vo. 1: 12-15 
For a review of various ways of Korpusbildung see also Hempfer 

















Rigid readi 





of flexible texts 





corpus. To her, subject matter, structure and “le type et le role du comique” are more 
mportant criteria, though at the same time she is aware of the fact that these factors 
can hardly be used as distinctive characteristics. Accordingly, Lewicka's list of farces 
is much longer than the one established by Bowen." Correspondingly, genre studies 
based on cither of the two lists yield considerably differing views of the genre. And 
Lin the essence of the genre, 
ht’s portrayal of the 
alistic view of 











even if more or less the same corpus is used to obtain in: 
present-day scholars arrive at diverging notions of the farce. Kni 
farce as “a mimesis of the fallen world” as cited above is based on a m 
the genre which is completely absent in Bemadette Rey-Flaud’s definition oft 
as “la mise en jeu des divers mécanismes de la ruse dans une machinerie aux rou: 

A profile of mediaeval Dutch farce which is in some aspects similar to Bowen's 
standard of French farce can be found in J.J. Mak’s somewhat restorative typology of 
the genre. Mak considers what he calls the historicising and moralising developments 
in sixteenth century farce (due, in Mak’s opinion, to the Dutch Revolt) to be a serious 
corrosion of the mediaeval essence of the genre, In his eyes it transformed the humour 
rce into crude satire."* The result of Mak’s judgment is a disqualification 
rce production by the rederijkers, Hummelen, as I have mentioned 
above, loosely considered the presence of humour and an intrigue to be the typical 
characteristics of the genre, An attempt to establish more measurable criteria for distin 
faarces from morality plays has been made by Wim Hisken. He proposes the 
e for this distinction, In texts labelled as 
nes, autilitas 











farce 




















of the early fi 
of almost the entire 


















allegorical characters as a 


;ce in which more than SO per cent of the characters « 









specimens of the farce genre, in 


ue that, apart 


aspect prevails and therefore they cannot be counted 
which delectatio ought to have the upper hand.'® There is no need to 
Jifficult to apply, this criterion is highly artificial and arbitrary 








from bei 





4. An alternative 


4.1. Keynotes 








qu'un méme texte pouvait, au gré des acteurs, étre 
de constater que 


Nous serions porté & croit 
ou sottie ... En relisant la littérature du XVe sigcle, on est obli 
Von glisse imperceptiblement d'un genre & l'autre et que a distinction que nous 
blir n’existait pas plus dans T'esprit des auteurs que dans celui des 











voudrions 
acteurs et des spectateurs. 

inst her colleagues staking out genre 
ses any cause for doing so. Antici- 
san adherent of sharp definitions, 





With these words, Eugénie Droz took a stand 
ereas the surviving material hardl 
bert Porter, cited above 
ter's endeavour to be “una battaglia coi mulini a 






demarcations, w 
pating the debate between L 
and Sergio Cigada, who considers P 














 Lewicka 1974: 9-17 and 136-1 
Rey-Flaud 1984: 29 
Mak 1950: vi 
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nto”, about whether or not to draw sharp dividing lines between farce and sortie.2! she 
argued that such dividing lines are untenable, because in many cases one and the same 
text could be used as both. Intrinsic textual characteristics have yery little probative 
value as far as the generic identity of a performance text is concerned: “La différence 
essentielle résidait vraisemblablement dans le style du jeu et de linterprétation.” 

Droz correctly emphasises the status of a performance text as an inherently and 
essentially incomplete *semi-manufacture’, which exercises litle control over the way 
in which it is performed, and which, as a matter of principle, leaves open an infinite 
number of staging options. In terms of the communication process, the recipient of a 
ext is not the final audience but the troupe performing the play, Unlike 
many of her colleagues, Droz is aware of the fact that the realisation of 
involves more than a change of materiality from written signifiers to sounded and visual 
‘ones; that those who are involved in a stage production — director, actors, desig 





















performance 














technicians ~ contribute to it actively and creatively. As a matter of principle they can 
do with their written material whatever they want; their possibilities are countless, and 
they are continuously making choices, Precise generic namings, however, reduce the 
number of alternatives a performance text offers to its interpreters to a manageable 
indicating the way in which the perform: 
other words, a g 





ice text wants to be interpreted. In 
ided as a strategic device by mx 
text indicates the way in whieh it wants to be re 





ns of which a 
J — a view even more important when 
dealing with drama from a distant past. Genre, in the case of performance texts, is an 
overall, direction, guiding the readers of the ‘text’ - that is, those involved 
in the process of makin, 
€ en scéne, costume and set desi 
This is the reas 
chaos as they may be, do te the existence of genres, nor the importance of 
quite the opposite. They obl 

the ontological status of genre, and upon the role genre 
play in our understandin 














in a stag choices in the sphere of acting style 











n why Droz’ observations and conclusions, as lenient towards generic 





ot invalid 








the literary histor 





to reflect upon 
ind genes ght to 
of literature from the past, The outcome of such a reflection 
is that feneric names are vital for our understanding of this literature, but 
that they are hardly appropriate as classificatory principles in the traditional se 
establishing exclusive text groups. Genres are not destined for literary classifi 
for the interpretation of texts, primarily to those who origin: 
performed them, but no less to present-day literary historians who wish to understand 
them. In the words of Alastair Fowler: 





namings 01 










jon, but 
ly wrote, read, directed and 











genre is much less of a pigeonhole than a pigeon, and genre theory has a different 
use altogether, being concerned with communication and interpretation ... When we 
tty to decide the genre of a work ... our aim is to discover its meaning, 








This notion implies the urgency of taking original namings seriously. If genre is not 
so much a classificatory c 
namin; 





{Ory as an interpretative principle, the neglect of ori 
is a violation of the historical understanding of literature, 
rdoxically, some keynotes of this theoretical point of departur 








are articulated by 








3 See above, not 7. 
2 Fowler 1982 
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‘4 romanist whom I mentioned earlier as an exponent of the top-down way of thinking. 
Before going into the dichotomy of history vs fiction, and while disregarding his theo: 
retical principles, Alan Knight marks the problem of recoveri nal meaning of 
texts from a distant past as one of the most difficult problems that mediaevalists have to 
deal with, On le text, he justly asserts, carries multiple meaning: 














One reason that so many possible meanings do not lead to a breakdown in commu 
they are organised at a higher conceptual level into larger units of 


me that limits and orders the 





nication is th 











































enres, A genre is thus a conceptual fr 
of a text 





4.2. Implications 
Literary historians who are in search of historical meanin 
to be looking for the meanings of these conceptual frames rather tha 
texts according to their intrinsic features — or, at least, to understand generic names 
texts in such a way. Kni 0 





8 of performance texts 0 
to determine the 











before determining 
for t 
fictions: titles (generic namings}, historical documents, and theoretical writin, 
‘approach of historical reflection on genre obviously cannot uncover genre 
if only because we are not able to look into the minds of the fifte 





nt proposes a threefold research prog 
extrinsic 10 the 
* This 





eneric systems focused on three 





inquiry into historical 





their entirety 
and sixteent 
and distorted informatio 





century people, But even if we have to reckon with unreliable, limited, 





this approach implies more consideration with historical 
intentions of the texts than do the top-down or bottom-up approaches I dealt with above. 

In the case of the Dutch rederijkers’ dra in groups emerge from such 
“metatheatri ‘len van sinne, tafelspelen and esbatementen.® These terms, 


e order. The term 





na, three m 











the historical sources suggest, refer to aspects which are not of the 
spel van sinne appears to relate predominantly to subject matter and representational 
style, It can be loosely characterised as the allegorically fashioned dramatic exposition of 
‘an argument on an ethical, ideological, political, or religious (etc.) issue. The term sinne 








§ of the word vary from ‘sentence’, ‘sense’ and 
iples of devilish sinnekens 





ier vague; the possible mean 
intention’ to “desire” or lust", and it may also relate to th 
who invariably appear in the spel van sinne, exerting their perfidious influence on the 
main character of the play.”” The term safelspel on the other hand refers to performance 
ed fit for short performances at festive occasions.®* As 














conditions: these plays were de 





nigh 1985: 1 
ight 1983; 42:3 (my italies, FK 
See for instance the only poetical teatse that has 

CCastelein 1555: stariza 155. However, we have to reckon with the fact that 

tnay have existed. In the documentation ofthe rederjkers” theatre 

fucking, whereas other genres, such athe factie (sect theatre?) and the auton 
mentioned, 

Some contemporaty records refemin sare with a different though almost homophonic term (such 

as spel van sene inthe Brussels records {will mention below) give the impression that these tymologically 

‘tablished meanings ofthe word sine, perhaps gradually, ost ther force, and thatthe generic name became 

4 more or less vold nomen, o be associated with common knowledge about the genre rather than with the 

various meaning id sen 
‘On the sinnekens inthe spel 

This aspect fs an important 

‘conser the possibility that a play which do 


vied from the sixtcenth century Law Countries, viz 
ther contents different systems 

for example, the tue 
ue ate frequently 




























¢ 13. Pikhaus, however, does not 
fill become 3 


Pita 
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for eshatementen, the sources invariably mention one vital characteristic: an esbatement, 
the sources unanimously state, is a play which causes laughter, without, however, being 
ide or offensive 


A 


esbatem 


tion for fifteenth- and sixteenth-century notions of the 
nt consistsin the written invitations sent outby rederijkers’ chambers when they 
organised theatre festivals. At such festivals, companies competed in presenting theatre 
performances in several categories. The invitations clearly and unanimously articulate 
the principal criteria for judging esharementen and other types of plays. Thus the first 
prize at the Antwerp Landjuweel of 1496 was awarded to the company p 


ificamt source of inform 




















orming the 





‘most amusing, cheerful and funny esbatement which can provoke the most lat 
in the audience, without displaying any disgrace, reproxch, or indecent lan 
(. plaisanste 't vreughdelijexste ende vremste esbattement ... meest beruerende "t 
volck tot lachene sonder cenigh vylonie verwijt oft oncerbaer redenen daer inne te 















verhaelene...) 


In other words, the essential feature of a performance text called an esbatement relates 
to the effect a performance o 





ave on the audience on the basis of such a text —a 
choices made by a fifteent 
during their preparations for the performance of a play labelled as an esbatement were 
all likely to be aimed at this object. 

Yet it may 





or sixteenth-century company 





ive been realised that the esbatement in question was fit for a performance 
at some festive (tafelspel) ovcasion. An exceptionally detailed source of information 
about rederijkers the: Hl 
rederijkers who had been involved in the performance of allegedly blasphemous plays 
in Brussels in 1559, gives the impression that such generic ‘changeovers’ were common 
indeed, and that they caused interpretative confusion then as well. 

The most strikin 





trical practice, viz. the proceedings of the interrogation of sever 

















example of the multiple possibilities of single texts in these 
proceedings is offered by the case of the eshatement of Lichtgelaeyen, Selden Rust en 
Beswaert met Laste. The play as such has not survived, but the records of the hearing 











repeatedly refer to it as an eshatement. The incident which caused the hearin 
follows. After having been present ata rehearsal of this esbatement at the chamber Den 
Boecke, land surveyor Leon de Fuytere engaged the three junior rederijkers who had 
performed this play to give performance at the wedding party of his brother, where he 
(de Fuytere) was to act as master of ceremonies. Since the th 
mber of the chamber proposed to have the performance preceded by a prologue 
specially tailored to introduce a beginners’ play. In this prologue, ‘Dame Rhetoric 
complains about the disparagement and contempt she has to suffer, but a ‘Friend 
Distress’ comforts her by telling people are still attracted to hi 
and still dedicate themselves to her service ent substantiated by the juniors 
performance, which thereby became more or less a play within a play. We may already 

























‘afelspel by be 
conan 


‘eda wch: In other words, she does not distinguish between intended and acte 








‘See also Coignea 
Autenboer 1978 








These proceedings and several of the texts they concern are conserved 
TH2, fF 116e-137¥; 224.2631. See also Eeghem I 


Brussels, Royal Archives 
3-96, and Kramer 1996 
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conclude at this stage of the events that an esbatement could easily become (P: 
tafelspel, merely because it could be used as such, After having performed the prolos 
and the esbatement at the wedding, the chamber might well have decided to store the 
two plays together as a rafelspel — if it had not been for the subsequent events, that in 
themselves show even more clearly the flexibility of performance texts. As it happened, 
‘one of the actors of the eshatement was unable to appear on stage at the day of the 
wedding: he had witessed a murder, and was summoned to ed. De 
Fuytere, lest the wedding guests would be deprived of the 
begged for an alternative for the esbatement. The chamber Den Boeck decided to send 
out the prologue about Dame Rhetoric and Friend in Distress combined with another 
play they had in the repertory, to be performed by th 

also figured in the prologue. This other play was about th 
Dutch name for this type of play; in fact, only a few fool's plays have survived in Dutch, 
In French, however, one would label this play unl as a sortie! The play in 
question, which has survived, is highly critical. In it, a “simulated fool" (gemaicten sor) 











main sequeste 
expected entertainment, 














other actors, two of whom 





fools. There is no specific 












g scholar and a hypocritical clergyman into unmasking each other 
as, respectively, a ‘conceited fool’ (opgeblasen sot) and a ‘clerical fool" (gheestelycken 
sot). Both of them eventually perceive their own foolishness and decide to change their 
demeanour. 
The combination of these two plays turned out to be highly unfortunate. Perhaps the 
audience did not catch the layered structure of the performance, with Dame Rhetoric’s 
nI's play; perhaps they did not grasp the split identity of the 
actors. Or, perhaps, they expected an esbatement: during the 
ormance they had seen asan eshatement. Perhaps 
ctor would 


provokes a boasti 














complaint framing the f 
double roles of two of th 
hearings several of them refer tothe pet 
Leon de Fuytere had announced the play before he knew that the junior 
be prevented from performing. In the expectation of one integral laughter evoking play 
Rhetoric’s complaint n 
The audience may have thought that, in this ‘esbatement’, Rhetoric’s deplorable situation 
‘was imputed to clerical foolishness ~ whereby the esbatement ignored the ban on 
defamation and disgrace. One may wonder why the rederijkers had not been more 














y have been directly connected to the activities of the clergyman 





«rly in those dangerous days of reformation and counter- 





cautious in this respect. P: 
reformation, representing members of the clerg: 
consequences, At any rate, some of the (clerica 
performance and the (moral) intention of both the outer and the inner play, and took it 
1 an insult against clergymen. This caused them to press charges against the chamber 
If performance texts were indeed so easily ~ though not with complete safety! 

. itis not up to us, twentieth century scholars, to 

ers, A 





as objects of ridicule could have serious 








) wedding guests misunderstood the 





adaptable to multiple circumstane 
reject the identities they are given by their authors and contemporary interps 
play may be rafelspel as well as esbatement. These terms, after all, do not primarily refer 
to intrinsic features but to other, various aspects of the play-in-performance. Moreover, 
the events that probably took place in Brussels clearly demonstrate the interpretative 
‘weight of generic information, Generic information not only directs the interpreters who 
stage a play, but, when the audience is aware of what will be shown, also governs their 
can go terribly wrong in this stage of 














expectation and interpretation. Obviously, thi 


‘On tis play, see also Hskea 1996: 130-32 
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the communication as well 
The defin ire which was aimed at provoking laughter in 
the audience is to a high degree in keeping with the comic: 
definition. In one important respect, however, there is a flaw in this definition an 
especially in its application to the surviving material, This flaw is the fact that it is ba 
on the sense of humour of a twentieth-century scholar, and this scholar may overlook 
1¢ humorous potential of some of the esbatementen he excludes from the genre, But 
our, like genre concepts, is not a transhistorically stable category. Besides, actors 
and directors, even if they lived in the late Middle Ages, should not be underrated in 
their ability to make seemingly solemn subject matter into laughing matter 





ion of esbatement as a g 








aspect of Hummelen’s 





ed 




















5. Epilogue 
To sum up, I would argue for the use of the concept of genre in a way other thai 
classificatory principle. Contrary to the premises of most current approaches of literary 
nres ~ either top-down or bottom-up -, genres are not the si 











biological species. 
id each period has 
id, though looked at a posteriori they may seem fossilised and 





There is no such thing as an everlasting Order of Texts; each culture a 





its own generic systems 





‘unchan 





alegories, these systems have been continually subject to change, either by 
‘gradual development or by deliberate experimentation 

c terms are not merely meant for classification; they largely determine th 
meaning of the texts they cover. In a sense ~ and particul ng with per 
formance texts ~ they reflect a strategic device by means of which the text makes an 
assertion about the way in which it wants to be read; an all-encompassing stage direction 
limiting the infinite number of options the interpreters have as to style, atmosphere and 
purport of their production 
The approach of literary genre as an interpretative principle, and of generic names, 
nd, for that matter, other sorts of extrinsic cha 




















\cteristics associated with specific 
genres, such as styling, lay-out, etc.) as categories that carry m 
gnition of the possibility of playing and experimenti nre and generic 
expectations. Parody, pastiche, or other ways of delibs ng the audience's 
anticipation have always been a preoccupation of authors, pre-modern as well as modern 
and post-modem. After all, late mediaeval drama, as Knight put it, was a laboratory for 








inings, also allows for 





the ree 





















lected or ‘corrected’, but to be taken 
seriously. Inst replacing them by ‘proper’ names, itis the literary historian’s task 
to try to understand these terms and their relation to the texts they cover, not just by 
the intrinsic features of the texts, but rather by looking for contemporary 
reflection on the terminology, even if the outcome may yield groups that considerably 


recordi 





overlap and that contradict presupposed images of a genre. 



































¢ of flexible texts 
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MEDIAEVAL HISTORIOGRAPHY: 
About generic constraints and scholarly constructions. 
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re has held a central place 
and early modern 





0, From classical Antiquity onwards the problem of 
in the theoretical discourse on literature. In the B 
artes poeticae generic stability was n as necessary, and the adherence to generic 
boundaries was seen to be a necessary precondition for both poetic production and 
proper understanding by reader or audience. This predominantly prescriptive view of 
| ‘genre, which even in this century has staunch defenders — hence Hirsch’s dictum that “All 
snre-based” —only quite recently partly 




















understanding of verbal meaning is necessaril 
neric criticism. In this century alone, accord 
neric criticism which deals with 
in and decay); the 











gave way to several other forms of g 
to the survey of Thomas O. Bi 

as a biological species (complete with the metaphors of 
formalist and structuralist approaches of Propp c.s., concentrating on specific textual 
features at different levels, by which genres can be determined ~ which would find 
\ders’ response criticism, by which 
approaches, 





bee, we have seen g 











its structuralist apogee in the work of Zumthor,’ r 
genres are assigned to texts by the community of 








aders; postmoder 
jonalist positions and not seldom regand the use of universalist 





which opt for conver 
generic qualifications as an obstructive imposition on “true” literature (which thrives on 
generic instability); the view that genre and typolog 

of the ‘social function’ of the text (Juri Lotman’s cultural semiotics); and finally the 
opinion that genre should be defined as the “use value of a discourse” (Beebee’s own 








ical classification is the outcome 


1. _ Inthe theoretical discourse on history, which is the area of philosophers of history 
ns, the situation is somewhat different. Although 





ly inclined histori 





and intellectua 
| history for over a century has been a label for several related, predominantly academic 
kinds of writing, ithas not always triggered such deep concems forits generic statue or its 
eric aspects. To be sure, as true scholars, historians and philosophers of history have 
been more than willing to define history and its methods over aj 
and to engage in more or less exhaustive classifications, or rather inventarisations of 
the historical craft and its results. We might, for instance, point at the classifications 
proaches taken to connect the 








inst the social sc 











by subject matter or the inventories which list the 


This study originated as a lecture for a COMERS seminar on (literary) genres and typological problems 











in prem (othe. genewous support of NWO (Nederlandse Organsatie voor Weten 
schappe Royal Dutch Academy of Arts and Sciences I was able to rework tis lecture 
dunng my Ero Franceschini in Plrence, Italy. 





Hirsch 1965: 76 
Zoxhor 
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historical facts themselves. The former delivers well-known lists like political history, 
military history, history of religion, institutional history, economic history, social history, 
history of science and intellectual history (to which nowadays we should add cultural 
history, and the history of mentalities). The latter, pursuing and refining the classic 
inventory of Bauer,® provides us with annalist history, referential or narrativist hi 
pragmatic or educational history, genetic history, and comparative history 



















1. 
have more to do with the object of research and with the research strategies themselves 
than with the generic qualities of the end product, the so-called narrative substance, 

Frank Ankersmit would call it. And it is questionable to what extent historians see 
€ differences between these forms of history 


Exhaustive as these inventories may seem, in the eyes of many historians they 











inventory has strong generic features. Genre consciousness of a diffen 
historians, since the by now more than three decades old ‘li 
historical discipline through the seminal works of Louis O. Mink, Hayd 





kind is grow 
uistic turn’ of the 
V. White 
fon the properties and the 
nature of the historical narrative itself, and particularly on the literary and fictional 
aspects of historical writing (both as an activity and as a substratum), rather than on th 
approaches taken in historical research (although Hayden White would object against 
this distinction), the critical voca 











and their so-called ‘narrativist’ successors. By focussin 








ulary of literary criticism became feasible, Hence 





much has been written recently on the fictional natur 
its tropological qualities, 
of plot construction and the power of ideology, as well as on the problem of 
overflow, that is the problem of the fuzzy boundaries between history and lit 
between history and mere works of art 


of historical discourse itself and 
ving rise to questions concerning stylistic conventions, modes 








and 






1.2. Inthe light of these discussions one mij 
instability and the problem of assigning histo 





i almost forget that issues like generic 
ical writing its proper place have 
been central in studies devoted 10 mediaeval historiography, much mo 
the study of modern historiog: 
niseable product of an acknowle 
historiography of the middle th a far more alien subject matter 
‘and an often stubborn corpus of (sometimes barely legible) manuscript sources, that 
have to be differentiated and to be defined over against other, often intersecting corpora, 
such as epics, romances, fables, travel stories, and exegetical lite 

Yet even as a mere analytic tool the typology of mi 
been without its problems. Inspired by nineteenth-century historicism and a universalist 
and normative conception of genre — in which genre is a system of rules for writing as 
well as for the evaluation of what is written — historians and philologists who are editing 
historiographical sources have tried to delineate and to ju 
torigraphik 





0 than in 
iphy. which, after all, is predominantly an easily recog. 
ged acad 


s, however, deal 











activity. Scholars writing about the 














ture, 
lineval historiography has never 














‘existing’ mediaeval his- 
diaeval titles, utterances of mediaeval historians, 
asis many traditional typologies of mediaeval 
h between gestae, annales, chronicae, his 








! genres by compari 





and the content of their writings. On this 








historiography distin riae, genealogiae 














Bauer 
© See for instance Slicher van Bath 1978: 19-28 
See especially White 1978: 81-100; 1987: 1-82: Ankersmit 1989: 150-200, 
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vitae etc. — mediaeval terms which at first sight seem to signify different genres or 
subgenres of historical writing, Interpreted in this way they can be assigned exclusive 
definitions and generic properties, which can then be projected on the surviving sources 
in order to classify and so evaluate them.* This has not only enabled historians to sketch 
seemingly objective generic developments, but also helped them to assign many untitled 
works and works which overtly had the ‘wrong’ title in their surviving manuscript ver- 
sions to their ‘proper’ generic place, This procedure, which was not challenged up till 
the 1970s, has led to a predilection for eleventh and twelfth century historical writings, 
as they seemed to provide the best specimina of the identified historiographical genres, 
and to a negative verdict of later mediaeval chronicles, which apparently did not abide 





















Historic ay seem — it could, after all, be defended as a source- 
based procedure — several mediaeval generic claims to ‘history’ were nevertheless chal 
lenged with implicit or explicit recourse to essentially nineteenth-century conceptions 
conceming the proper object of history and its proper mode of representation, Hayden 
White has shown that from the late eighteenth century onwards 








the subordination of historical narrative to the deliberate mode of the middle style 
s stylistic exclusions, and had implications for the kind of events that can be 
ts tradition: 








represented in narrative, Excluded are the kinds of ev ly conceived to 
be the stuff of nd ritual (mir 
the one side, and the kinds of* grotesque” events that are the stuff of farce 


calumny, on the other 











les, magical events, godly events) on 
tire, and 











Inconsequence, historians writing about mediaeval historiography have tried tomargina 
lise history dealing with the miraculous - such as saints’ ives and chronicles abounding 
in miracle stories -, condemn ly 
belong to mediaeval historiography “properly speaking 








it as bad history or as something that did not re: 











Because mediaeval generic terms in themselves were not sufficient to fully strat 
al historiographical output, other normative generic cate 
added for heuristic purposes. Hence we nowadays also work with seemingly objective 
labels like Universal History, Gegenwartschronistik, Volksgeschichte, Family History 
and Stadigeschichre or Urban History, alongside of and not seldom in combination with 














medi 
On t 
particular, we now 


al terms as gestae 
basis of important analytical studies of Anna Dorothea von den Brincken in 
\days even distinguish in a genre such as Universal History (Welt 





nd annales, used as supplementary stylistic qualifications. 





geschichte) several subgenres: the series temporum (ordered by decades or regna), the 
‘mare historiarum (which breaks through the annalist scheme to depict history more 
fully in a reflective manner), and the imago mundi (an encyclopaedic form of universal 


history, in which history is presented as part of a bigger encyclopaedic whole).!" This 











Grundmann 1978: 7 
» White 1987; 66 





Caen 









© Sometimes editors refused to eit fabulous or miraculous episodes present in mediveval chronicles, oF 
they wrote condemsing editor remarks about these mat history. On 
the relationship between hagiography and history, see Schmale 1985; 





HY Brincken 1969: 47 





so Grandmas 1978 45-8; Cacnee: 
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ing with different types or subgenres of universal history with 
determinable characteristics. However, further analysis quickly reveals the difficulty 
of distinguishing between all these genres, or, put differently, the substantial generic 
overflow between them, as can be inferred from articles by medievalists as Hans-Werner 
Goetz and Peter Johanek. 

Insightful as these heuristic categories and labels are from a modem research point of 
view, they are indeed fundamentally modern, and need to be handled with care in case of 
evaluative purposes. Whereas they seem to be the outcome of purely ‘objective’ research, 
it can be argued that not a few of these labels ~ for instance the label Volksgeschichte 

have their or 
carry with ther 















in romantic and even nationalist scholarly projects; therefore they 
specific ideological 
eneric developments. 

































;enda and do not simply contain statements 








As long as the study of mediaeval historiography remains a scholarly activity, we 
will always have to use these kinds of modem analytic typologies, bei 
provide us with necessary discriminating elements. However, since the early 1970s one 








se they do 








can observe a renewed interest in mediaeval (pset 
of history, which is perhaps inspired by earlier devel 
rising conventionalist positions in lite 
the i 


jo-)generic terms and conceptions 
pments in Romanist studies and 








iy criticism in general, Romanists have discussed 





plications of the fact that mediaeval titles (such as fabliau, dit, estoire, lai) in 
themselves were not straightforward id could not function directly 
to identify ies." The presence of these mediaeval titles in mediaeval 
manuscripts, © 





eric indications a 











en when inconsequently used, nevertheless be 
al genre-consciousness of some kind. 
These observations, combined wit 














the idea that generic subscription was important 
for the interpretation of mediaeval works both by mediaeval readers and by modern 
scholars, also seemed to inspire mediaevalists dé 








ith mediaeval historiography 
These latter scholars therefore re-entered the generic arena with the conviction thi 









ral, et toute ceuvre historique médiévale en particulier, 


ne, et ne peut &tre jugée et comprise que par rapport aux lois de 





The problems surrounding the generic qualifications of mediaeval historios 
stimulated scholars (o re-evaluate the character of mediaeval historio 


itself, either on U 


aphy further 
wphical writin 
¢ analytic lines provided by Von den Brincken, or on the basis of a 
new scrutiny of the mediaeval terminology. With some simplification this latter activity 
appears to take three somewhat different, though overlappit 












proaches 


3. _An important step has been the attempt to determine the place of history in the 
mediaeval edifice of arts and sciences." Apparently, history during the middle ages was 








Tohanek 198 
Zamthor 1 

Guenée 1984 
Fora very ea 
See in particular Bochen 1965: 663-93; 








Schms 
213: idem 1989: 695 
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not an independent ars in itself. Aristotle already argues in his Poetics that history lacks 
form and universality, two necessary ingredients of each proper ars. Later antique and 
mediaeval rhetoricians had repeated this, and therefore mediaeval artes historicae did 
not exist. But on the basis of (pseudo-)Ciceronian and other late antique handbooks on 
the liberal arts, it can be proposed that throughout the middle ages historia in the broad 
sense of the word was seen (1) as-a way of knowing (either depicted as an activity 
historia est videre vel cognoscere; or as the medium by which is known: narratio per 
quam ea, quae in praeterito facta sunt, dignoscuntury, (2) as something like a literary 
genre (a narratio rerum gestarum); of (3) as the object of cognition itself (res verae 
‘quae factae sunt) 

Asa narratio rerum gestarum, historia, though not an ars in itself, could be assigned 
4 position in several arts of the trivium. Going back to (pseudo-)Cicero (Ad Herennium 
and De Inventione), history could be presented as a genre of prose writing, namely a 
in three parts of narratio ide of fabu 






























one of the st 





a and argument. In cont 
acterised by its truthfulness, 








with these other two forms of narratio, historia was cl 





its clearity, its brevity, and its probability.” As such it could be assigned to grammar 
(Alcuin) of to Rhetorics (Honorius Augustodunensis and others),!* and it could further 
be divided in different sube 
in Diarium, Kalendarium, Annales and Historia, depending on the timespan used as 
underlying structure, viz. days, months, years or a multitudo annorum vel temporum 
Further attempts, for instance by Bede, to identify history on the basis of stylistic 
rounds, could lead to the identification of a specific historical style, 
vel mixtum’, in which the author's voice is intermingled with the voices of literary 
persons, a style history shared with the epos but also with many biblical books. 

11s authors these biblical books were in fact the true examples 
2, insofar as they contained the norm 


sories. Hence Isidore subdivides the genus historiae 























ive narratio rei gestae, per 
ught true history 
people, and the 
redemptive work of Christ on earth by Himself and through his apostles. Therefore 
the Bible was the his 
Jerome onwards was incorporated in almost every universal chronicle worthy of the 


quam ea, quae in prueterito facta sum, dignoscuntur. For the Bible t 





concerning the creation of the world, the vicissitudes of God's chose 





ria par excellence, the Historia Sacra, which from Eusebius and 


fname. And Moses, the divinely inspired author of the Pentateuch, bec 
for mediaeval historians, 

‘But the meaning of Historia Sacra — its doctrinal, moral and eschatological mes’ 

went beyond the level of the res gestae presented in it. History therefore also bec: 


e the prototype 











Cicero: “Fabula est, quae neque ves 
sunt, Historia est 








Teque Ver! miles continet rs, wt eae sunt, quae 
fa es. quae amen fcr potuit, velut argumenta comoediarum.” “Namgue historia 
{eX brevis esse debet in exposition ‘ct probabilis” Q. Fabii Laurent Victorin, Byplana 
Rhetoricum M, Tull: Cicero il K. Halm, Rhelores Latini Minores (Leipeg, 1863), 
CConiparable statements can be found isthe shetorcal works of Martianus Capella and in mediaeval works 
inapited by these late antique dhetorcal trations. 

Alcuin, Grammatica, PL 101, 858: Honorius Augustodunensis, De Animae Exsilio et Patria, PL. 172 
123, 
 Kinape 1984; 61 











1 identification of truly historical book 










«ouverture de cours biblique données par Jean de la Rochelle 
(1933), 345-60; Bonaventure, Brevilogus 
7-128 
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identified with the first literal sense of the biblical word, as start 
spiritual exegesis on the moral, allegorical and anagogical levels, In this context, beyond 
the conceptual world of grammar and rhetorics, historia becam 
of exegetical practice in biblical hermeneutics. 





point for further 





term for and a level 





The attempts of religious authors like Eusebius, Jerome and Bede to synchronise 
biblical events with events in pag 





in history also caused a sincere interest in matters of 
chronology and calculation, an aspect of history called chronologia, which during the 
ly and high middle ages was taught predominantly in the context of the quadriviun 
It was this concern for chronological matters that to a large extent shaped the format of 
mediaeval chronicles, in that the flow of years and the determination of the ruling years 
of emperors, popes and kings with respect to Christ's incarnation and with respect to the 
chronology of the history of the world as a whole became the most common structurin 
device for large-scale historical writing, and the chronolk 
other res gestae could provide addition: 




















ical skeleton to which the 








ns of an investi 
mn of its place in the edifice of learning are complemented by a slightly different 
ipproach by scholars who engage in an exhaustive scrutiny of mediaeval sources for 
terms like historia, to arrive at a sort of phenomenological ‘Begriff 


3.2, ‘These ventures into the character of mediaeval history by me 











ygeschichte’, which 
i its various subbranches. 
work of Joachim Knape, together with A. Seifert the most important 
ive of this approach,” confronts the reader with the “Inkonsequi 
elalterliche Autoren oder Schreiber ihre Texte ben 


also sheds light on the generic status of mediaeval history a 
The outs 









7, mit der 
nnen”® This should make us 
of using words like gesta, chronica, annales etc. to construct our own normative 
generic superstructures of mediaeval historical writing. A closer look at the terminology 
used in surviving mediaeval catalogues n nd the same work — sa 
chronicles of Eusebius ~ over time could be and was n 
gestae. Yet in most cases the word historia se 
requent than other ten 
broadly u 
sources, that 














als that one 





the 
ferred toas historia, chronica, ot 











i to be the broadest generic term, both 
\s by which works of history are labelled in the sources, and 
sd. Actually, the term has such a wide range of m 









ings in mediaeval 


Gemessen an bestimmten Dichtungsgattun 





en, firdie seit der Antike strenge Mafistibe 
Iterlichen Schulen vermittelt wurden, 
n man von einem solchen sprechen will, Von 


galten, deren Kenntnisse auch in den m 
war der ‘Gatun, 
hohen Aligemei 





begriff” historia, wet 
ad 











In its most general meaning, historia as narratio rerum gestarwn could subsume every 
truthful prose narrative, ranging from chronicles, biblical books, exempla collections, 
saints’ lives and biographies to liturgical offices and excerpt collections of canon law 








‘Sct: “Ttterabistora ges 
ja” For an exhaustive treatment of 


Captured in the fimo 

«quo tendas ana 

Eubae 1961 

2 Knape 1984, esp. pp. 93-212. The work is areal eneyelopa 
aspects of medizeval and early mo 

the work done thus far. See also Seifert | 

° Kape 1984 95 

 Knape 1984: 195 





et, quod credas allegoria, moras quod agas, 
¢ aspecs of mediaeval biblical hen 











ja for those dealing with conceptual and 
dem historiography, and also 








tains very valuable stveys of 
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decrees. Terms like chronica, gestae, annales, biblia, exempla etc. toa large extent were 
interchangeable and related (o historia more or less metonymously. As the broadest 
generical term, historia often was accompagnied by more closely defining terms, to 
‘make better identification possible for the reader (hence titles as Historia Sacra, Historia 
Satyrica, Historia Scholastica etc.) 

It appears then that it is not possible to use mediaeval terms like historia to © 
exclusive generic distinctions. These terms were used in a very flexible way. This m 
indicate that during the middle 





















s these generic distinctions themselves were a 
fluent and based on mere convention. Coercive, rule-based generic distinctions in the 
field of history only appeared in the Renaissance under the influence of treatises such 
1s De Historicae Conscribendae Forma (1446) of Guerino Guarini and works by other 
hhumanists.2> Yet the mediaeval authors do not seem to have been at a loss. Not only did 




















they recognise what they were dea 
differentiating discussions 





with; they actually engaged in several revealing 








3.3. While historia as such was a wide generical term with many different conno- 
tations, there was at the level of historical writing properly speaking a more specific 
core meaning of the word historia in opposition to and in interaction with the word 
Melville and Berard Guenée in particular point at the ways in which 
‘mediaeval historians on this level used these two terms in a more or less generic sense to 
define their own work.2* The locus classicus of this distinction, which in essence goes 
back to Isidore, is the prologue of Gervase of Canterbury's Chronicon. For Gervase the 
ative prose (which illustrates the well known rhetorical 
1 manner the events that have 





chronica. Ge 











historicus uses a 





specific n 
view of history as a form of narratio) to relate in a trutht 








happened, whereas the chronicus concentrates first and foremost on the flow of years 
(the computatis 
immediately concedes that this distinction is often discarded in practice 


1 concems dealt with within the context of the quadrivium). Gervase 





Sunt autem plurimi qui, cronicas vel annales scribentes, limites suos excedunt, 
‘nam philacteria sua dilatare et fimbr 
compilare cupitnt.historici more incediunt, et quod breviter sermoneque humili de 
modo scribendi dicere debuerant, verbis ampullosis 











However, Gervase nevertheless did find it worth while to abide by the distinction. Dur. 
ing the middle ages, it somehow was a functional topos, or an “appareil formel de 
l’énonciation”, if only to enable mediaeval historians and their readers to map out and to 
justify their own position against the background of current historiographical practice. 
The same distinction reappears again and again over the centuries, for instance in the 
Works of Geoffrey of Viterbo (twelfth century), Thomas of Pavia mid thirteenth century) 
‘and Paulinus of Venice (early fourteenth century), Often the emphasis is on the brevitas 
‘and simple style (stilus humilis) of the chronica or chronografia and on the prolixitas and 
the omate style of the historia, therewith discarding the old rhetorical urge to maintain a 
plain and simple style for the historical narratio, Statements like these enabled Melville 
e to distinguish two main ideal types or archetypes of mediaeval historical 



























andfester 17 
® Melville 1975: 33-67, 308-41; For Guenée see note 13. See also Schmale 
Chronicon, ed. W. Stubs, 1 87-88 
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properly speaking, namely chronographiar: “Eine Geschichtsaufzeichnung, die 
das historische Geschehen schlechthin grundsitzlich in einer linearen Zeitlichkeit fix: 
ieren wollte”; and the historia: “das komplexe Geschehen, das sie durch die notwendige 


Ausfiihrlichkeit in seiner eigenstandigen Thematisierbarkeit erfassen will.” 








It would be naive to seck these ideal types in the works of history themselves, a 
Yet the distinction was a formative conceptual tool, which certainly in the thirteenth 
‘and fourteenth century enabled historians to make fundamental choices about forms of 
presentation and about the actual format of their historical writings. When Thomas of 
Pavia announced that he wanted to write gestae which would strike a virtuous mean 
between chronical brevizas and historical prolixitas, he was not merely evokin 
‘out topos.” The distinction was the lead 
chronicle, This might not be a 

















guideline behind the organisation of his 
parent from the partial MGH edition, but it 
certainly shows in several manuscripts which contain versions of the work,” which 
makes it possible to consider the text and its organisation as a whole, for it shows that 
Thi trix (a 8 
A series of popes) actually struck an 
exhaustive historical ni 














as, on the basis of a strong dual chronol 








s of emperors and 
can between the short chronological list and the 
ative, and that he compiled a hi 
the ti 











sed middle size 
nes of Christ to his own period, with substantial bt 
ssions wherever he thou 


chronicle of the world fr 
ned historical dig 








ht them necessary for his purpose, 





The chronicles of Paulinus of Venice also adhere to the distinction between chrono: 
graphia and historia. Not only did Paulinus refer to this distinction in several of the 
prologues of the Chronologia Ma 16) and the Satirica Ystoria (ca, 1334);%! 
it also shines through in the overall on 











anisation of his works. Thus the Chronologia 
¢ the benefits of history and chronology, while avoiding their set 











zm Romanorum bev 
liquis moltur esuriens rmadicum in citunassumnat, non famnem extingit 

ito moderamine non frenata fastidinn legit 
‘epe parit, quia et imam famescente superfluus cits sumptus nauseam gencrare probatur, Nos ergo 
‘ner pauicum et nimium via media incedentes et dicernuswtilia, quantum expedite Videbimas, et superfiaa 
relinguernus. Nam simia brevitate sont 












Go quod brevits 


bu abs 

















que, qu cronicas conscrpmerunt; set rol 
plurimum incurerunt, qui conscripserunt historias. Haque invex 
(ilvensale Rousacysre tut Qoeloioo eneecat, sub Queet med 
fest temporaliter de sacratissima virgine natus, naration’s nose initia capiam 4 Gesta 
Inperatorum et Poniticum , ed. E. Ehrenfeuctir, MGH, Seri Haro 483-528, 490, 
"Such as MS Bibl. Medicea lauren 1. which contains a very fine fourtemth century 
pecimen 

cium nim sora sibenciam patito et 
ums velseparatim 





‘Deo ab Octaviano cesare, qui primus 





sator Christus, pomifex nostrsunnmus, 























timuacionem omicintes, ita ut fequenerdificie sit 
lector, una parte ystorie conspecta, consequentem invenire. Sic utrgue deficiunt in modo scribendi, Cup 
ces autem hisvsamovere 





fectus, ut toctus univers decorem clarias monstare posits, distinctam per 
m suramam libel premictimus, in qua sequencia pene universa conspicinn 
axborem in radice. Et primo quidem per liness in longum protactas pa 

fe in se conspicimus, in es enim ystoriographi modi invenies quas en 
nem sue perducunt.Secundo per linea ransversalesearum comexionem into 
inter ransversleslineas comprchensa contemporanes sun.) Tesco proportionem ipsarum a 
cotin gporum et regum ct provinciarum ct gentium inter se toa libri prosecuto serious 
‘manifesat.” Com Prologue (version of MS Vat. Lat. 1940), ed. Heullant-Donat, 1993, p. 838, 


Tinea in longum et transvers 
sed sicut segetem in semine 
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backs, This amounts to a systema 
‘around a central linea regularis, which is rem 
nd John of Mailly, but on a much larger scale. The Satirica Ystoria on the other b 

though written for brevity’s sake,” presents history in a seemingly more convet 
manner. Following as a consequent ordering principle the 
judges, kings and emperors, it is ordered in chapters (capita) ~ one for each ruling 
‘generation’ -, and subordinated paragraphs (particulae), dealing with the main events 
of that particular generation, including the history of contemporary rulers, scholar, 
important politi 
As has been said before, these 


y arranged complex of synoptic historical tables 
scent of the works of Martin of Troppau 

nd 
ional 














nerations of patriarchs, 














jous and natural events. 
;chetypal distinctions between historia and chronica 
do not <diaeval historical 
‘writing, The vocabulary in mediaeval sources varies considerably, and so do form a 
wval works of history themselves. The loose way in which mediaeva 

pria, chronica, and a range of related 
flexible 3 








a rule, lead (o a clear-cut typological stratification of 








content of medi 
authors and compilers interpreted terms like lis 
‘ones are an indication of the authors’ or compile 
matters, This flexibility made it possible for mediaeval histori 
their own specific needs, and to those of their implied audi 
even exotic subjects, or to comply with the latest trends in compilatory writing. Some 
examples may suffice. 






jtude towa 
ns to adapt their texts to 
-¢; to deal with specific 














sdly was written 





The Satirica Ystoria mentioned above all 





ad infor stis sanctorumy; ad ill 








orum ut actus virtutum maxime in 
inationem intellectui maxime in ystoria evangelii et veteris testamenti, et flosculis 
xime in ystoriis pasaziorum ro: 





doctorum; ad cautelam futuronum periculorum m 











This meant a great variety of information, which also appears from the title itself 
As Heullant-Don: es, the adjective satirica in the title of the chronicle 
ultimately derives from the noun satyra or satura, which in classical times meant 
‘mixture’ or ‘variety’. Used as a typological category in classical literature, satyra could 
et to texts composed of several other texts on different subjects, orto texts dealing with 
different topics.” And encyclopaedists like Isidore of Seville and Gratian legitimised 
their activities with recourse to the so-called lex satirica, referring to the principle of 
satisfactory compilation on the basis of many different and heterogeneous 





rightly obse 


























creating 
sources. 
The chronicle therefore not only contains large excerpts from the Historia Sacra, 
Tico ex Innumeris quasi volominibus electiscima tamen collegimus exemplo iis sllennistheorick 
[namely John the Evangelist] qui evidemiors de C bens in fine evangelii sui ait [Joh. 21:28] 
muita alia fecitFesus que non Sunt scripta in libro hoe que si scribantur per singula nec ipsum arbitror 
Machabeoram Ila capitulo (1 Mach, 224-25] dictura 
Tasone libris conprehensat enim maine libro 
dificulatem volentibus agredi marrationem ystoriaram prop tudinem rerum Facile possnt memorie 
‘commendare boe opus brevitand causa suscripsimus.” MS Vat. Lat 1960, f.49r 
Heullant-Donat 1993:-415 note 107 
Inthe Deeretum, Gratian, following Isidore of Sevilla, remarks: “Satyrica vero lex est, que de pluribus 
simul rebus eloguitur dicta copia rerum et quasi a satuitate= unde et satyram seribere est potmata varia 
Condere; ut Ora, Iuvenals et Peri.” Decretum Magistri Gratian, 1, Dist. ti, Cap. vit. 





fund capere eos qutscribendt sunt libres. E 
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alongside of res gestae of secular origin, but also a careful selection of philosophical 
excerpts, geographical descriptions of the world, saints’ lives, including almost the 
complete Legenda Aurea, and a wide range of educational and meditational abstracts 
(for instance of the famous Meditationes Vitae Christi). All these materials are included 
in the historical narrative, disclosed together with additional treatises and the rest of 
the chronicle by a carefully thematically organised group of alfabetical tables. Whereas 
several of these materials did not belong to history in our narrow sense of the word, they 
could be subsumed under historia taken broadly, as long as it dealt in.a nan 
with truth, or atleast with matters of an exemplary nature. Paulinus, writin 
of the Neapolitan court culture of Robert of Anjou — the pious, F 
praedicans® ~ therefore could present his maecenas under the guise of history with 
4 full-blown encyclopaedia of historical, geographical, political, moral and religious 
earning, fitting for and adapted to the erudite forensic and diplomatic ambitions of the 
apolitan ruler and his cour. 

In a different context we can point at the Ystoria Tartarorum of John of Piancarpine 
(ca, 1247). John, coming back from an ambassadorial mission from the Mongols, wrote 
itto inform the West about the Mongol military strength and to make Europeans aware of 
the imminent danger of a Mongol invasion, He the ave in his Ystoria Tartarorum 
4 meticulous account of Mongol history, the Mongol mentality and the structure of 
Mongol society. By using the terminology and the format of a historia, John wanted 
to express the truth value of his observations, which implies that historia here has the 
classical sense of a reliable eyewitness report. Contrary to the view of many modern 
assign this work to ethnography, geography or travel literature, all 
this could be subsumed under history.” Only quite recently, following a re-evaluation 
of the fact that several mediaeval historians fully incorporated such travel accounts 
in their own chronicles, ther 
Werke der Reiseliteratur mit Chroniktexten — vorwiegend Weltchronikkompilationen 

und pseudohistorischen Romane zu verbinden. 

lly. new compilatory Fashions —aspects of which we did in fact already encounter 
in the works of Thomas of Pavia and Paulinus of Venice ~ also lead to the smooth 
incorporation of history in the wider ‘genres’ of speculum and florilegium literature 
which became so very important in the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the 
wake of more formalised modes of scholastic learning and new pastoral objectives in 
mendicant circles.” Works of history like the anonymous Franciscan Flores Temporum, 
the chronicle of Martin of Troppau, and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais, 
to name but some of the most famous examples, are a clear indication of the flexibility 
of the mediaeval historical craft and the willi I historians to rethink 
their historiographical parameters in view of new developments. 
































































scholars, who tried 








is more willingness to 





cept the mediaeval “Tendenz, 


























Piya 1993: 251-54 
(On the work of John, sce in particular Schmit 1961. Not surprisingly, many itineraries and travel accounts 


= Cronica Bohemorun ca. 1353), therefore 





present in later mediaeval chronicles, such as in John Mar 
‘were severed from their “insignificant” historical costext and edited separately" like uneapected fossil in 
‘a mud-bank” Yule 1913-1916, 17 

Bremer 1992: 349. See also Richard 1981; 25; Guzman 1974: 

For these new developmen, see in particular: Parkes 197 
Rowse 1981: 116-18; Le Goff 19 

Brincken 1986: 77-105; idem 19 





ppp. 119-120; Minnis 1979: 388-421 
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5. In view of all this, it seems necessary to depend on something like Beebee's ‘use 
value of discourse” in order to arrive at a phet of the historiographical output 
within various literary communities. It also seems necessary to revise our ingrained 













clearly delineate the late mediaeval histori 
historiography proper and biblical exegesis, itineraries, meditational writings 
exempla, theological distinctions, or historically organised canon law compilations 
ook for instance at the chronicles of Martin of Troppau, or at the chronicle of Erfurt 
‘of to distinguish between different historiographical subbranches. Even when we 
consistently stick to modern typologies the problem of generic overflow and generic 
instability 
Although it will never be possible to arrive at an exhaustive and stable typology of 
mediaeval historiography, certainly not for the later mediaeval period, it seems that we 
can generic dynamics which actually underly the success of 
medieval histori many different contexts altogether, The flexibility of 
concepts like historia (as a form of knowing, of writing, and as the object 
known), as well asthe lack of coercive generic nules, which had so much more influ 
the production of ‘high’ literature, made it possible for history to app 
everywhere, This seemingly uncontrolled pervasiveness remains hidden a to 
concentrate on the rule books in formalised educational settings like the schools a 
ca specific 
any disguises 

































s a fo 





ar almost 





id the 





universities, from which history seems absent. History could not be assi 
n, because it was everywhere 





place in the mediaeval curricul evenso: 
And when we look at the combined expectations of compilers and their intended public 
informed by their own re-interpretation of received literary traditions, their not seldom 
multi-focussed practical concerns, and their often not clearly articulated ideologic 
goals, we might be able to track down the use value of the historical discourse within 
specific contexts, and therewith come to a better understanding of form and content of 
iter mediaeval historical narratives. 
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PAPYRIL 


Monique van Rossum-Steenbeek 


0. This contribution deals with an aspect of generic studies that is essentially practical, 
technical and heuristic: what isthe importance of the context when we attempt to allocate 
‘an incompletely preserved papyrus to a definite genre? Understandably, I will treat only 
of Greek papyri,? but the matter is assumed to apply to other written traditions as well 
Most Greek papyri were and are found in Egypt, where they were written by Greek 
immigrants roughly between the third century BCE and the sixth century CE. Weather 
‘worms or the commercial interest of dealers are responsible for the incomplete 
preservation of the majority of these papyri. It is extremely 
papyrus roll, which can be several metres in length. In fact, we think ourselves fortunate 
when we find some ten columns of text. In most cases the papyri come to us as small 
agments or snippets. The task of the papyrologist is to decipher these fr 
the text within the literary corpus and its 
aan important role in this proceeding; and by context I'm 
which the text was found. This larger environment ca 
we can disting 
reverse order 























re to find a cor 





plete 











nents and 
eric system. The context has 
n the larger environment in 
itself be divided into three areas; 
ish a literal, a material, and a historical context, These will be treated in 

















1. What conclusions concerning the generic location of a given fragment can be di 
n its historical context, defined as the findspot of the fr 


time when it was written? 











LL. The ‘of papyri are found in rubbish-heaps, and therefore are unable to 
inform us about their original owner or even contents. On the other hand, when a papyrus 
is found inside a schoo! building or the like, the decipherer will in the first instance look 
for possible links with those compositions that were used generally in education, such 
as the Homeric epics, Euripides’ tragedies, sentences from Menander as represented in 
the anthologies etc. The findspor of a fragment will influence our view of a text. 

It must be noted that the archaeological expeditions in the late nineteenth and the 














[Eiltors® note: When the topic was submitted to the organising committee the original tle: “Papyri 
witho misread as without bounds” (‘grenzeloos’). Since interaal boundaries are 
fn important feature of any generic system, the author referred to keep the misreading. Its a pity that 
English cannot adequately elec the phonic dimension ofthe involuntary pun which resulls in Dutch. At the 
same time it should be observed that what happened san illustration of W. Exmpson's fit type of ambiguity 
‘fortunate confusion’: Empson 1947: 184) 

‘Obviously, the term “papyrus can refer to the writing material, made f the papyrus plant. In this contrib 
tion, however, the term “Greck popyis’ refers to a Greek txt written on papyrus. Fo general introductions 
to Greek papyri, see Tuer 1968 and Ruprecht 194 

This paper will deal only with terry material. Now-literary texts are not taken into consideration. 





genre” ( genreloos) 
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early twentieth century attached but small importance to findspots, The aim of most 
archaeologists was simply to dig up as many objects, including papyri, as possible; the 

¢ found was deemed to be irrelevant. It is only since the 
thirties of this century that archaeologists have become interested in revealing and/or 
reconstructing the life patter of a settlement. 





exact location where these we 








Furthermore, it is not only the local findspot, such as a living room or a temple 
room or the like, which is important. In larger towns, such as Oxyrhynchus, Arsinoe 
or Hermopolis ~ all three are a kind of provincial capital — a of texts of 
different levels will be found than in a smaller villag 

The findspot can also be important for the possibilities of dating the fra 
Literary papyri, which are generally very difficult to date on internal evidence, may be 
more confidently dated when found as parts of an archive which contains dated official, 








such as Karanis, 











juridical or economic documents, 


1.2, What inferences can be drawn from the rime in which the fragment was written? 
Some genres, such as epic and drama, came into being very early and they never 
disappeared. But there are others which show a definite terminus post quem. Thus the 
political biography is effectively a Roman invention. We do not find itearier than the late 
republic (145-4 BCE): see Suetonius and Plutarchus.* Also, in the words of Stephens 
and Winkler, “novels do not seem to emerge as a form before the late Hellenistic or 
carly Roman period (between the first century B.C.E. and first century C.E.",’ Obviously 
there are no Christian texts before the first century CE, And finally a commentary on 
‘any text or author has a builtin ferminus post quem. 

Therefore, if papyrus can be dated with certainty in, for instance, the second 
century BCE, we can confidently exclude certain genres. 

















2. Another feature determining our view of a fragment and its 
context. This material context includes the writing n 


the script. 


re is the material 
rial, the lay-out of the text, and 








2.1. At the outset it should be noted that papyrus is not the only writing material 
in Egypt. Texts were also written on stone, ostraca, wooden or wax tablets (tabulae) 
and parchment, aside from inscriptions on goblets, jewelry, weapons etc, The prop 
of these materials codetermine the kind of texts which will be written on th 











See van Mi z 
5 Fora survey 





Greek literature in Egypt se Wouters 1975; fora general discussion of the literary cultre in 
Roman Upper Egypt, see Parca 1991: 98-112. Most information on individual author, scholars and scribes 
can be had from Oxyrhynchus (sce Turner 1968 and 1975; Kiger 1990). 

*” Suctonius: fist half second century CE: Plutachus: ate frst, early second century CE. [Euitors’ note this 
is strange in away, forthe genre of political biography was well known inthe Ancient Near East albeit that 
it usually takes the form of (pscudo)autobiography or annals, See eg. in general Greenstein 1996; in Hittite 
(Guterbock 1978, 217-24; van den Hout 1996), Egyptian (Perdve 1996), Akkadian (Tremper Longman 
19H) 

‘Stephens de Winkler 1995: 12. The oldest text, which contains a fragment of Ninus is fist cemtury CE. I 
should be noted that the Greck translation of something which looks like an Egyptian novel, vz. the Dream 
(of Nectanebus, assigned tothe third century BCE. is got regarded as belonging to the gente of the ancient 
novel 

































Boundless Papyri 





region where wood is scarce, a wooden tablet is an expensive object. Therefore itis not 
surprising that these tabulae were not used for writing down for once and for all time 
a passage from an epic or a drama, but rather for all kinds of exercises which could be 
‘erased again and again. Also the modest dimensions of an ostracon predispose it for the 
writing of short texts, such as exercises, notices, memoranda and the like, More than half 
the ostraca therefore are found in the context of schools.” Wr nother material 

stone — is traditionally taken not to belong to the field of papyrology, Yet writing 
on stone provides us with a very good illustration of what is at stake. This material is 
manifestly unfit for letters, or drama, or the epic. Conversely, itis eminently 
for texts which had to be accessible to everyone over a long period of time, such 
laws, funerary inscriptions, votive inscriptions on donations and buildings 
earliest examples of the epigram are found on stone. 

In short, the textual type will be different according to the m 
conditions of the material wil limit the textual types, and thereby the ger 
Papyrus can carry any type of text or any genre; in this sense papyri can be said to h 
no limits or boundan 



































22, The 


columns which 





neral lay-out of a papyrus roll is such that the text is written in succeeding 








ay vary in width, height and margin justification. The external format 
of texts often betrays immediately whether the text is in prose or poetry. In poetry the 
length of the verse determines the length of the line; each verse is normally written on 
anew line, Because verses are not equal in length, the right hand side of the column is 
not justified. But even within the poetic discourse we can go further. To generalise, a 
text with uniformly long lines will probably consist of dactylic hexameters ~ the metre 
of epic poetry with Homes nportant repre alternation of 
longer and shorter lines probably indicates elegiac poetry, such as an epigram, which 
uses hexameters and p 

‘When the text has the appearance of a regular block, wherein every line begins and 
ends at approximately the same vertical line, the text will be in prose. The only possibility 
for variation then resides in the length and width of the columns and the vertical and 
horizontal margins. One type of text, the comm« is known to be written in broad 
columns, There is also the long-standing opinion of papyrologists tha 
in columns that are much narrower than those used for philosophy and history.!' But 
William Johnson has recently shown that this opinion properly belongs to the genre of 
the fable." A number of case studies 
prose texts of different genres, such as history or oratory, in exactly the same columns, 
The lay-out of a text can therefore be used to determi are of the text only to a 
limited extent (or rather width). 











































as indeed shown that professional writers wrote 











als and 





¥ See Cribiore 1996 for more precise information about the relationship between the writing mate 
the texts they contain 
Yet the roll of papyrus also ” + texts it is ar from user-friendly. In the second 
century CE therefore the papyrus codex was invented. Despite the many advantages ~ it can take more txt 
itis less vulnerabl cr to handle ~ the codex took a loag time to oust the roll. There is one type of 
text, however, which used codices from the start: the Chistian text (sce Turner 1968: 10-11). 
See e.g Tumer 1987 pl. 45, representing part of an epigram of Posidippos. 
1 Turner 198% history ph 
Johnson 1992: 108 and $1.7. 

















7: "Oratory is often writen ia narower columns 
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There are some other prima facie features which ca 
The Greek texts that we use nowadays show capitals, sps 
ll of which are 

present on the papyri only in a limited number of cases, their presence often provides 
information about the nature of the text. To sketch a simplified picture, a papyrus which 
abounds in dicolons is probably a tragedy or a comedy, because the dicolon indicates 
‘a change of speaking person. When the text uses accents and marks of long and short 
quantity” we may assume a poetic, more specifically a lyrical text. School texts are a 
special case, in that they regularly use spacing between words and even syllables, and, 
the case of poetry, also accents in order to facil din 
Abbreviations too can be very informative, because they are used predominantly in 
two types of text, viz. commentaries or learned treatises on the one hand, and Christian 
texts on the other. 





be used to determine the genre, 





punctuation, and accents 
accessories to help us read the text. Since these accessories are 





























ate r 











This overview of signals which allow us to recognise the typology of texts and genres 
has obvious pendants in modern conditions. We use compa 
nics, catalogues or newspapers are immediately recognisable by their lay-out, The 
in difference is tl 
types and genres of texts; graphic designers have an aln 
of extent, nature and colour of the material, 


able signals: letters, diaries, 








it nowadays there are far more techniques for materially defining 








A ast kind of material context is the handwriting. The 





\ds of beginning scribes, 
fe often notable by the big size and the clea 
id those of professic sable, Although 
we may meet all kinds of genres in diverse kinds of hands, the handwriting does have 
4 prognostic value for our interpretation of the textual type. Suppose we find a badly 
constructed oration; the interpretation of this text will be influenced by the type of 
script. If itis in a student's hand we will probably qualify the text as an exercise; if it 
is a professional hand we will classify it without much doubt simply as a piece of (bad) 
oratory. This does not mean that the hand changes the text from one genre to another: 
‘but it does mean that the text chan, 


Of students, of teachers — whose hands 








of their letters 





iil seribes are easily 1 











es in status, 





3. Lastly, there is the text as discourse. The text itself can show its literal context. The 
presence of a title and/or the name of the author will create a pattem of expectation when 
‘we set about deciphering the text. Assume we have before us a simple prose text which 
{ells the following story: Theseus, king of Athens, has a son Hippolytus from a former 
marriage. Phaedra, Theseus’ second wife, falls in love with her stepson and attempts to 
seduce him. Hippolytus is not interested; Phaedra writes a letter accusing him of rape, 
and then con ide. Theseus believes the accusation and curses his son, who dies 
wretchedly 

If we find this text or a portion of it with the superscript “hypothesis of Euripides’ 

















* See Turner 1987 pl. 158 
Such as Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, see Turner 
‘See the contract 
1987, pl. 63 

"© And effectively such a text will indeed be classified differently in an inventory such as Pack 1965: in the 
first case asa school text nthe second case as orator 





7p. 6. 





8 of the nomina sacra. K3: for Kéor, BS: for @tés, and 18 for Tyoots. See Tumer 
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Hippolytus” we know immediately that this fragment belongs to a well-defined genre, 
viz. ‘a summary of the tragedy Hippolytus by Euripides’. But if we have the same text 
without the superscript we may well decide that what we have is just a story about 
persons from mythology. We will then be much more hesitant to assign specific generic 
properties to the tent 

Furthermore, in the first case our det nd restoration of gaps in the text will 
be strongly influenced by our ideas 2 a gemre in general, and by our 
knowledge’? of the contents and structure of this specific tragedy in particular. Suppose 
that our fragment also mentions another woman, who cannot be clearly identified. Going 
by our knowledge of the genre, we will assume that this woman can be a nurse or a 
goddess, but never a hetaere, a kind of woman that does appear in comedy, Also our 
eventual reconstruction and interpretation shall have to take into account formal matters 
such as peripeteia and the unities of pl 1d action. 

In most cases, however, such superscripts are lackin 




















e, time 





so that we will have to use 





‘other means to identify the text. And this works much as does determination in plant 
fr 


gment, the more nu 
ave 10 deal with 
ging to another genre. Suppose w' 
wlomatically will be that we are dealin 
this is not the only possibility, for we may meet quotes from Homer in other 
types, such as the ancient novel,” in an anthology or in jentary, in Plutarchus’ 
biographies, in Plato’s philosophical prose, in Strabo's C hy ete 

A second example is again about the Hippolytus story. I have found it three times 
ina comparable prose text, but with a completely different background. The first case 
Thave already mentioned: it is the hypothesis or summary of Euripides’ tragedy.” and 
it appears in a collection of hypotheses which are classified alphabetically accordi 
the first letter of the title of the tragedy. Second, the story is told in the Bibliotheca 
a mythographic manual by Pseudo-Apollodorus from the second or third century CE 
1 the story among a collection of prose stories connected to Homer 





‘ous the possibilities, And it becomes 
text that belongs to one genre but which 
find four verses of Homer 
But 





very difficult when we 
is used in a text belos 
almost 











with the epic gen 





























1s of lemmata, (parts of) Homeric verses. Words (often proper names) of these 
Jemmata s 
dations etc. The Hippolytus story is coupled to the quotation Odyssey 11, 321, which 
mentions Phaedra.” Thus we find the same story in three very different contexts, a 
although it is quite possible that all three texts are ultimately derived from the tragedy, it 





ve as starting point to tell stories about mythical persons, adventures, foun: 








Such as from textimonia or existing frag 

This pate of expectation fafluences not only the reconstruction of classical texts which had to obey 

strict formal rules — for which ove mast keep in mind Horace andthe normative iterpetation of genre ~ but 

also applies to modern generic problems When we find a fragment of a detective novel whichis located in 

England, the possibilities are stil unlimited. Bu ifthe fragment sbows that the author is Colin Dexter, and 
tains the tle of the work, we will approach the text ina much more concrete and constructive way; We 

‘wll be able to reconstrctindividval passages by meaas of ur knowledge of stereotype elements, the chief 
niong which isthe main actor, chief inspector Morse of whom we know that e isa bachelor, knowledgeable 
sture, music and art, lover of ise wines and 

eg the quote Mis 18, 22-24 in Chariton LAS. 

® Ed, Diggle 1986; 204-05; PAU. Vogl. 2,48 (ed. pe: Vandoni 1961:29-31) 

 Bpit, 1 18-19. 

2 Ed. Dindorf 1855: S04, A few lines of the story are also found in PSI 10, 1173 (ed. pr Coppola 1932: 

131-40). On the collection of stories written by the so-called Mythographicus Homericus, see Montanari 

1995 and van Rossum-Steenbeek 1997, chapter 3 
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has lost all formal characteristics of that genre. We are left with stories ‘without genre’, 
which may be gathered under the name of ‘mythography’: a crucible of mythological 
stories derived from different genres, which have preserved only the contents, and not 
the form, 








4, Inconclusion I would like to stress that the less we know about the context ~ any or 
all of the three types of context ~. the more prudent we must be in allocating the text to 
‘definite genre or type. This seems obvious and logical; but experience shows that it is 
far from being general practice, From the plethora of possible examples I have chosen 
‘@ papyrus which is now in Vienna.” Here we find some forty-odd verses taken from 
Hiad 6 followed by a prose text. This text has led Nachlergael to posit a new 
“Homeric anthology”, which would consist of an anthology of Homeric passages linked 
together by prose.» In his view these prose passages would summm: 
Homeric text. As much as with the other papyri adduced as illustrations of this genre, 
this identification of the Vienna papyrus is imaginary.2* The prose passage which follows 
the quote, and which was supposed to summarise the rest of book 6 of the /liad consists 
‘of two mathematical problems. Experience and practice show that papyrol 
not only they — often are too eager to distinguish all kinds of textual and generic types, 
to delimit them and and to classify them under ‘appropriate’ predicates, But all too often 
this process is guided not by the facts but by boundless subjectivity. 


















ise the intervening 








ists — and 












 Pvindob, Ge 2 
by Bruins et.al 

# See Nachtergael 1971 

See van Rossum Stenbeck, forthe 


el. Oellcher 1938: 133-35, The mathematical problems were identified and reedited 
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‘THE FABLI 
IS THERE ANY LIFE AFTE 
A personal essay and a plea 





LONG LIVE THE FABLE 





Anda Schippers 


0. This contribution treats the concept and theory of genre in the first instance within 
the confines of the Middle Dutch fable, But in this connection I also want 10 suggest 
some ideas concerning the concept of genre as such in a broader context (but limited 
to historical, i. really existing, texts). The central question is whether and in how fi 
ce for comtemporary literary-critical research, and 
ally replace it 














the concept of genre still has relev 








what kind of concept might even 


1. In my dissertation T analysed Middle Dutch fables. This should have resulted in 
a catalogue of fables preceded by a study of the example ought 10 
have been Dicke and Grubmilller’s catalogue of German fables.' For this catalogue, an 
‘ultimate definition of the genre “fable” had been designed, and therefore my task seemed 
‘a bed of roses. All [ had to do was to imitate —_in Dutch - German Griindlichkeit, But 
roses are notorious for having thorns, which I soon became entangled in, The basic 
ple: historical genres cannot be grasped by modern definitions. 

























problem is sit 





The uswal procedure is as follows: one takes the texts which have been traditionally 
regarded as fables; one tries to discover an underlying structure and common features, 
on this basis one defines the genre; then one tackles the corpus identified by tradition. 
Here comes the first complication: according to our construed definition a number of 
texts which tradition has always regarded as fables should be discarded. It is as if one 
a basket full of eggs; on this e defines ‘an egg’; and then one throws away 
ber of eggs. In other words: we try to adapt the material to the definition, and not 





















the other way arour 


1.2, This brings us to the second complication: definitions of genres tend to be 
normative. They describe the ideal fable and often function as a criterion with which 
‘one may (or must?) measure the quality of individual fables. Many researchers have 
Vision of the ideal form of the one true fable — often without be re of this or 
e without an explicit description of this ideal form. Their language use is 
often revealing: they mention the battle against wrong interpretations of fables, or the 
falsification of fables, or the flowering or decline of the real fable and much more 
that vein, Reinhardt Dithmar, ample, thinks that only those fables 


























just one 


Dicke & Grubmaller 1987 
Dithmar 1972 














Anda Schippers 


that were written in connection with a real, historical, social or political event and that 


contain a measure of combativity can be called real fables, In this case, the corpus of 
Middle Dutch fables would be reduced to a single unit 





ied, always 
nly belong 
iven genre suddenly find themselves excluded. This is the third complication. Is 





Modern definitions of a genre, however scrupulously they are formu! 
haves aconsequence that texts which according to historical perception © 
toa 








it not an obvious procedure to use historical definitions of a genre when studying 
historical genres? This has been observed before, but researchers often feel that the 
(and therefore real historical genre awareness) is not adequate for 
m scholarship. Hugo Kuhn's Dichtung und Welt im Mittelalter® is very perceptive 
and discriminating on the problem of historical genres; yet he concludes —sadly ~ that the 
inded down in German literary practice cannot lead t0 a 
system, since the terms are not used consistently. T 




















terminology which is h 








my mind another conclusion is 





much more plausible: the lack of consistency in the terminology points to the absence 
of a generic system in the modem usage of the word, It follows that searching for such 
a system seems not a good use of time and effort, The much admired ~ and I am one 
of the admirers ~ specialist Klaus Grubmiiller arrives at a conclusion very similar to 
Kuhn's in his Meister Esopus.* Mediaeval terminology fo 

and is therefore useless, This seems very logical and attra 
does not hang criminals in public; when we 














genre lacks modern precision 
tive, Modern western society 
re ill we prefer our doctor to use modern 
precision instruments instead of the rusty tongs and saws of yore. But on the other hand 
it sex n the sense of differentiating in a highly detailed way 
between animal fable, animal all animal simile, or between fable, parable and 
likeness, while we know that these differentiations were not made in the Middle Ages, 
and that they are therefore manifestly absent from the mediaeval corpus. 














also obvious 10 quest 




















All these modem procedures are meant to force the Middle Dutch fable in a 
straitjacket and so to reduce the object of research to manageable proportions. The 
rationale is then that “one is forced to make limitations, so one cannot accept every stray 
text that bears some resemblance to a fable into the corpus”. At this point I realised that 
I did not want to follow this path. But what was I to do then? And, which is just as 











important, how could I justify another approach? For as long as one keeps to the beaten 
track nobody expects any deep theorising; but if you want to go your own way, you are 





obliged to legitimise. 

To summarise the problem: I felt that modern genre defi 
hindrance than a help in understanding Middle Dutch fables; and I felt the need for a 
methodological and theoretical framework, which could solve these problems and show 
me the right path to take 











16 Were more of a 








Kuhn 1959, 

















The fable is dead; long live the fable 
3. Both points are closely interrelated at every level, but I shall treat them in sequence. 


1. A study of the Middle Dutch terminolo; 
fable’ shows that the mediaeval approach 10 
and most importantly that this old terminology is much more than a genre classification 
Which is far too untidy for our taste, What then are these differences? Firs, itappears that 
Middle Dutch texts contain no definitions of the genre; therefore there are no normative 
descriptions. On purpose I have not used the statements on genre theory from the Latin 
p between that tradition and the late mediaeval 
1e compulsion to classify — a compulsion which 
sand which was presumably based on Latin 
ial. True, certain features of fables are listed 
a literal and figurative 
is true, So it 


for fables and perceptions of the genre 
re was radically different from ours, 














adition, not only because the 
period is too large, but also because 
modern research ascribes to the Middle A; 
theory ~ is noticeably absent from our mat 
same time that fables 
is untrue and the figur 














and explained, often stressing at the 
ning wherein the literal meanin 
ns that for an understanding of the 
‘one meaning in a text is m 
from the fact that the nom 
such as fable, exemplum, parable, likeness etc. in most cases overlaps in different ways, 
This is possible because all these smaller genres fulfill the same sort of function: they 
present the reader/hearer with a message which is dressed up in a certain manner which 
he must do his best to penetrate. This special dressing up means that the reader's attention 
is caught, that he can therefore understand the message better, and remember it for 

are much more relevant, teristic, than 
5 must always be plants, animals, or things (they 
moral; whether the structure is always th 





the “meaning” and the possibility of more 
se definition, This becomes cle 
"(itself another modern term) 



































longer time. These feature: nd much more ¢ 
the questions of whether the person 
must not); whether the fable always has 
of th 
appe 
aspect of the genre is mostly lost sight of in the 
les present us with pieces which we would not accept as fables; but it 
her hand, there are texts which conform on 












sequence ‘situation-action-reaction"; whether a personage from a fable can also 
in a fairy tale etc. It is thanks to the overridit ure of the ‘specially d 
that the Middle Dutch fable can take on many forms and formats — which 


aditional generic approach, Mediaeval 





















collections of f 
is stated explicitly that they are. On the 
all points to modem definitions of fables; but they are called figure, bijspel, exempel 
etc. Middle Dutch fables show an enormous variation, in actors, in length, in formal 
features (such as rime or prose), in language register and in the contexts in which they 
are found (sermons, fable collections, animal epics, collections of poems, chronicles, 
vorstenspiegels etc.). What is more, it is not only the individual fables which can be 
so different from each other; also the six Middle Dutch collections which have been 
preserved can be compared only with great difficulty. They come from diverse traditions 
and periods. Even the fact that two relatively voluminous collections were composed 

















during the Middle Ages proper, and therefore are not a reworking of the classical Aesopic 
fables, and therefore show a totally different character, has not prevented researchers 





from lumping all Middle Dutch fables with Aesop. 

The provisional conclusion then is this: the variation which is so characteristic of 
Middle Dutch fables and kindred texts is lost when the matter is approached in the 
traditional manner. Also the mediaeval stress on (manifold) meaning is in danger of 
disappearing if we keep t with preconceived definitions. 
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‘The second point is that of a methodological/theoretical framework. The allusions 
to semiotics and to (post)structuralism in the above are clear: different levels of meaning, 
appreciation of variations, emphasis on différenceldifférance. This is not the occasion 
for a discussion of the finer points of poststructuralism but some points relevant to 
the problem at hand may be usefully made. However fruitful and, indeed, necessary, 
structuralism was, the poststructuralist reaction pointed to its somewhat fixed and formal 
approach of texts, since it assumed that (textual) structures have a central point which 
defines the rest of the structure without itself being defined by that structure, Derrida’ 
hhas stated that such an ‘immovable mover’ as the centre point of a structure is logically 
impossible, for one cannot be completely part of something and completely not be part 
of itat the 











ume time. According to Derrida structures consist of ever changing elements, 





that have therefore ever changing relations to 
within a text are subject to constant va 


-ach other. It follows that also the meanings 
iation; and the same applies to groups of texts: 
underlying relationships cannot be subjected to a single static structure — which is 
what a ‘universal’ definition of a genre tries to do. 











This can be seen in the practice of fable research, Grubmilller 
to describe the fable on the basis of its Bildteil, its narrative part. The other parts, such 
as introduction, title, moral and illustration are subject to cha 
ithappens that in a f 


gues that we ought 





s and influences. Thus 
\le’s moral we may find a point-to-point alle 
but this is not as it should be... The narrative part, according to him, is the stable, 
‘unchangeable feature of a fable, thus precluding blending with other genres. Yet this 

jument is easy to refute, The collection Twispraec der creaturen uses in its n 
parts many elements fro tural science, such as bestiaria. Here we do have 
aclear case of commixture with another genre; and since the collection has 122 fables, 
this evidence has some weight 

As to ‘meaning’, the fact that this al 
from the general obser 





























is not a stable element appears already 
words do not take their meaning from the thing they 
refer to, but from their relation to other words. Thus the meaning of words is arbitrary 
as such is not a 








and dependent on the context in which they are used. Also, langu: 
neutral instrument, but itis coloured by many conditions: culture, ideology, age, gender 
It follows that meaning can never be unitary or neutral. Semiotics has introduced the 
concept of “denotation’ and ‘connotation’ for respectively the ‘first’ or obvious meaning, 
mber of ‘secondary meanings’ in the background. 

Poststructuralism is interested in the processes underlying the construction of mean- 
ing. An example of such a process is oppositional thinking. In onder to control it, Wester 
man tends strongly towards the division of the perceived universe into contradictions, 
such as male-female, culture-nature; young-old. Also, structuralism states that textu 
structures are based upon oppositions. But Derrida’ has shown that we have a tendency 
to value only one half of such an opposition, and to undervalue the other half, Many 
texts treating of ‘Man'(mankind) treat in fact only of man (male). In science also we 
find this tendency. Precision is highly praised; imprecision is not. This explains wh 

rchers find the mediaeval genre terminology and classification unu 



































so many re 





* Demida 1967; 400-28. 
© Gruber 1977 
Derrida 1967, 











The fable is dead; long live the fable 





for their work, for 
natu 
‘Summing up, I have tried to show that mediaeval and modern theory point to the 
fact that the traditional genre approach to Middle Dutch fables is neither fruitful not 
logical. When I put together my fable corpus I have therefore tried to adhere to criteria 
that I thought to find in the Middle Dutch texts themselves, 





g that the equivalence precision = scientific is ideological, not 














4, Butone may well ask where, in these conditions, I found the courage to compile a 
corpus anyhow. Apart from easily inferable practical considerations, I have tried to justify 
‘my catalogue by emphasising that this is not a sharply delimited, nicely rounded corpus. 





but a kind of instantaneous view of a group of texts that is constantly in movement, and 
of which group many texts could just as easily and justifiably be put in another corpus. 
Whether a fable is a fable depends for the better part on the context in which it appears. 
The same text can be a fable at one occasion, and something else at another moment in 
historical time. ‘The* fable does not exist anymore; neither does ‘the’ corpus of fables. 
What remains is a collection of texts that at a certain point in time share a number of 
features, which features do not even have to be the same ones every time. 

‘Although I think my corpus can be defended in the contexts of mediaeval and 
poststructuralist theory, I have given thought to a genre-free approach to Middle Dutch 
studies. Such an approach could give space to much other work of high potential and 
might break through a deadlock situation. Of course, returning to the original point of 
cher in fie! 























ature, the resea 





slike this faces a jungle of different texts, and somehow 
fe of the fact that 
‘we create this order; we do not discover it. This order is not present in the natural state 


dep 





he has to put some order into this jungle. But we must remain aw 





of the texts, or at any t. OF course, texts can be related to each other 





hardly pres 





‘and can react upon each other. Precisely this datum of ‘intertextuality’ will have to play 
‘a major role in a new approach to Middle Dutch studies; and 1 am convinced that the 
texts themselves must be the point of focus, One should start again with studying the 
texts as texts - which procedure seems to have gone out of fashion in the field. The 
recently published Hand n Wereld? is a good example. Although not intended 
1s a scholarly publication the book states that it is still a kind of depository of current 
scientific opinion and practice in the field of Middle Dutch. It isa fine book; it is nice to 
read and has many beautiful illustrations. But it makes one’s hair stand on end to n 
‘on page 7 that the cultural-historical context within which the authors want to present 
Middle Dutch literature is defined as follows: “For which audience and in which circles 
did the oldest preserved literary texts of our linguistic area function?” This presumes 
point-to-point relation between mediaeval texts and mediaeval reality, which can never 
be justified from literary (or any other) theory. This audience and these circles have to 
be derived from the texts; afterwards this cultural historical context is used to interpret 
the texts. Tam convinced that looking for rhetorical strategies in a text, for denotation 
and connotation, of for places where the text destroys its own logic (deconstruction) ~ 
or all these together — makes a lot more sense 





























T Hogenelst & Van Oosiromn 1995 
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5. One can find an illustration of such analysis using the concepts of denotation and 
connotation in the dissertation of Arie Jan Gelderblom.’ In the chapter “De maagd en 
de mannen” be discusses the use of the personification ‘woman’ ot ‘virgin’ for cities 
in seventeenth century poetry. The obvious meaning, the denotation, is that the city is 
praised by means of this personification. By describing a woman one describes the city 
But close reading for connotations of certain key concepts results in totally different 
readings. Nor does the researcher have to resort to subterfuge in order to do so; the 
connotation of verses like 









Aan d° Amstel en het U, daar doet zich heerlijk open 








Zij, die als keizerin de kroon draagt van Europe! 
is perfectly obvious. Gelderblom has shown how such connotations indicate subdued 
conflicts between male and female, The power ascribed to ‘woman as city’, and with 








which she devours and crushes many m ss contradiction to the power 
men would be apt (and willing) to ascribe to women nth century ‘reality 

Having analysed the texts in this way, the next step might be a study of the text in 
its im textual context, for this defines for the better part the meaning of the text 
in this place. In this way, one ha ted two levels of meaning: significations 
which are governed by text-internal features, and those that are governed by immediate 
context, There is bound to be a degree of interaction between those levels; it follows 
that that interaction must be well. 

A third step is the search for intertextual relationships. The links may be very small 
or very large: and they can operate on different levels, Of course, we must ask ourselves 
whether it is possible to link texts from different periods and cultures to each other, or 
not. In this kind of comparative analysis a “genre’ can come into being, that is to say 

roup of texts composed for the occasion, and which from a certain point of view 
share a res. This can be associated with John Reichert’s definition of the 
concept genre group of works selected on the basis of some shared features”! 
Maybe the similarity consists in their having nothing in common. Intertextual research 
is also important for texts that present themselves as a group, such as a compilation 
manuscript or a collection. 


a, isof course incr 















already iso 




















imber of fea 














6. Ofcourse, Ire 






ise that I have not quite solved the problems surrounding the study 
of historical texts and different kinds of texts. Many questions remain that I could not 
‘easily answer. What about historical genre-awareness? To put it simply: when an author 
sat down to write a nice fable, did he or she have a clear image in mind of how a fable 
should look? And when a reader took up a collection of fables, did he have a clear 
image of what he was in for (Jauss’s Erwartungshorizont")? They probably did; but 1 
think we are no longer able to find out. It may well be that texts cannot be analysed in 
the same way they originated; and the fable material that has been preserved does not 

















” Gelderblom 1991: 

"© Lit: "Along the Amstel andthe U, she opens herself royally 
she, who as empress wears the crown of Europe’ 

1 Reicher 197 

2 Jauss 1977 
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The fable is dead; long live the fable 


show a unitary genre awareness. Part of the mediaeval fables consists of reworkings of 
a selection of classical Aesopic fables. These reworkings do not show that the authors 
based their selection on any perception of what made some fables better or worse than 
others. And the two collections originating in the Middle Ages (in about the same period) 
donot only differ greatly from the Aesopic collections, but also among themselves. This 
does not seem to point to a strongly felt awareness of the fable as a gente. 











have attempted to show that applying modern genre systematics to historical texts 
isnot very useful. This approach does not relate to the way in which texts were grouped 
and produced in the Middle Ages. It might be preferable to apply the mediaeval gc 
system, But the texts seem to show that the authors and audiences did not think overmuch 
in terms of genre, If there was a clear awareness of genre, we can no longer recon 
it. What we do find are statements about the genesis and the function of meaning in 
texts, Also, the way in which the text addresses the reader is important; and this does 
relate to modern literary theories. Therefore I think that for Middle Dutch studies it is 
preferable and more fruitful to give attention to the diverse levels of meaning in Middle 
Dutch texts, and the ways in which meaning(s) can be assigned to texts, viz. by means 
of text-intern: 

















ruct 

















|, text-in-context and intertextual research. 


8 [remarked earlier that the life in research is nota bed of roses, although it sometimes 
looks like one. As a consolation and a closure I would like to present you, unavoidably, 
with a fable called ‘Of the rosebush and the partridge 





A rosebush full with beautiful blooms stood in a pretty bower. 
A partridge passed by. He looked at the rosebush, trampled 
some roses and walked up to the rosebush, saying: 
‘O flower above all flowers, give me some of your roses, so that I may 
with their sweet smell.” 
he rosebush replied: "Come to me, my dearest brother, and from my 
blossoms take the prettiest and enjoy it as much as you like: 
Thereupon the partridge flew up to the rosebush to pick roses, and the 
thoms pricked him even in his bones and over his whole body, 
so that he flew away from the bush without a single flower, 
and said: 
“Though roses be pretty and costly, 
they are also hard and tart.” 
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*L CAN PUT ANYTHING IN ITS RIGHT PLACE’ 
Generic and Typological Studies as 
Strategies for the Analysis and Evaluation of 
Mankind’s Oldest Literature. 


HLJ. Vanstiphout 


0. Introductory remarks 
The statement fi s title to this contribution is an indirect quote! from one of the 
rian texts we refer to.as ‘School Dialogues’, These poetical compositions 
nly from between 1900 and 1800 BCE, They consist of a dialogue between 
nd his son, or a student and a teacher, or a pupil and 
student) etc.. They treat of the life and tribulations of the pupil at the school, or Edu 
in Sumerian. But most importantly, they often give us many details of the curriculu 

















is mentor (an older 








hods used. 
¥ of this quote for our business may be thought to be obvious: to be able to 


used in school and even now and then some indication of the n 
Thea 
put everything in its correct place is one of the literary skills the student has to acquit 
‘As Sjdberg remarked quite some time ago,* this means the identification of text quotes. 
Now this would work perfectly well on the level of the explicit and active mastery of the 
in scholarly literature in toto ~ which is feasible in the light of the stupendous 
memory is capable of, But it is important to note that this can hardly be 
expected from a junior scholar, and also that the education of a junior scholar is an 
education in writing, first and foremost. Therefore it is reasonable to assume that the 
intention of the requirement is to develop an ability to ‘place’ a line or a fragment in 
‘composition on the grounds of its formal, semantic and stylistic poetic properties.° This, 
in tum, means that the formal properties of the ‘unknown’ line or fragment are used to 
reconstruct, as it were, its immediate literary context ~ much as we do today when we 
y to solve the puzzles in the Times Literary Supplement. Ultimately, this ability at least 
initially depends upon ind unequivocal generic system: the first thing 
you do is to look for features which can place the line or fragment in a few broad classes 
‘which may then be refined into more precise types etc. Our quote therefore implies three 
things: 
(a) it indicates the use of a generic system: 
(b) a grasp of this generic system is part of the ‘scribal arts and sciences 
(c) it follows that such a generic system must be consciously and explicitly pt 















































resent 





For the curious, ts antiphrase is found in Sjoberg 1975: 163. Those who know the author will have 
suspected anyway, 

or the school see most hanuily Sjoberg 1975; forthe tablet as an educational too, 
for the curiculum ee. sce Veldhuis 1996 and this volume. 

For some examples ofthe geare sce Vanstiphoat 19973 
Sjoberg 1975: 17 
See van Rossum in tis yume 
nham-dub-fa-rain Sumerian: fypSarrutin Akkadian; the most corect translation seemsto 











its implications 





e tabletology 
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The last observation is of specific importance. It is an axiom that every linguistic 
community has an intuitive or implicit sense of a generic system, or at the very least 
4 typological grid, It does not matter very much whether the literature in question is 
oral or written, or even whether we are dealing with poetic ‘texts’ in a strict sense or 
not. But the implications as listed above indicate that this is not the case here. 
contrary, the chances are very much that we are in the presence of an explicit, conscious 
and articulate generic system, The urgent questions then seem to be: 

i: How explicit is this system? 








othe 











ii: In what manner is the validity or function of this system perceived? 
iii: What does the system look like? 








© of the Ancier 





Near East ~ mankind's oldest literature ~ is in the 
ppy circumstance of being free from the procrustean bed of classical gene 
ounds alone. Unless one assur ssical theory to be universal, which 
tended (o happen in the Western European classicist and romantic periods,” and which 
still applies in a sense to Northrop Frye’s criticism,” it would be starkly anachronistic 
to proceed otherwise. Therefore I think it would not be a sensible use of time to try and 
reduce the Ancient Near Eastern poetry to say the Horatian system, of to the system 
falsely and naively ascribed by the Rom 




















tics to Aristotle. This is not so much because 





L would somehow doubt the reality of the classical system as itis represented to us 

which by the way I do” ~ but because in Ancient Near Eastern literature it makes no sense 
at all to construct a normative, ante rem , system to which the histori 
made to conform." We have not the slightest indi 
nth 


I data should be 
jon of the existence of such a thing 
Ancient Near East; what is more, there are plenty of indications of something 
at. This does 











completely differ 
ante rem guidelines for the 





pt mean that I refute normative generic systen 








sation of texts. There are a number of literary periods in 
‘Western Europe where such principles were certainly important on some level, But it 
did not exist in the Ancient Near East. 





This state of affairs has led mo 
take a soi-divant “pra 
101 

rem taxonomy, The embarrassing thing is that no two classifiers agree, and, which is 
Worse, that almost no individual work, upon close reading, seems to fit the cat 
The reason is that texts are grouped usually according to one or a very few fi 
‘These features then are taken to identify the class as such over 





n scholars of the Ancient Near East too often to 
atic’ position, which orders the literary material into discrete 
ps according to modem insights, or to single features.'' This is basically a post 















tures, 
inst another class, 








See Genette 19 
Sceeg. Frye 198i and 195 
® This calls for a qualification. Surely the cl 
hat me Suppo been. I fulfilled other 
guide, based upon 3 pa ed in craft terminology, and far less theory of gente. In 
fact, abstract thought or reflexion is eth mal effector intention rater than about poetic features 
(asin Aristotle's theory’ of tragedy), or non-existent, asin Horace I find myself mich in agreement with 
Rosenmeyer’s conclusion that “the availabilty of the parental model helped to forestall the recognition of 
any need for an authentic theory of genres" (Rosenmeyer 1985: £2 
19 See Edzard 1994s, who defines the Gilgamesh si 
tale" ina modern, ie post-Grimm German handbook. 
'V"Amexample is Longman 1991, which is otherwise a very fine study 











precisely eds: it was fist and foremos 

















35 “aiy tas’ on the bass ofthe definition of “sity 
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which again shares a single or very few properties. Moreover, the features are chosen 
because of their easy identification, not because of their dominant character in the text or 
group. Lastly, the “identity” of the identifying features across texts or groups sometimes 
tums out to be a mirage rather than reality, All this brings to mind Borges’ Celestial 
Emporium of Benevolent Knowledge 














On those remote pages it is written that animals are divided into (a) those that 
belong to the Emperor, (b) embalmed ones, (c) those that are trained, (d) suckling 
pigs, (e) mermaids, (0) fabulous ones, (g) stray dogs, (h) those that are included in 
this classification, (i) those that tremble as if they were mad, (j) innumerable ones, 
(k) those drawn with a fine camel's hair brush, (1) others, (m) those that have just 
broken a flower vase, (n) those that resemble flies from a distance. 














It is a cause for worry that too often our own classification schemes do not really take 
‘us much beyond this point. [ do not mean that the classifications we use are worthless: 
from a practical point of view they are very useful; indeed they are often indispensable. 
The point is that only in recent years some of us"? have tried to reach out beyond this 
stage. 

Finally, the unalt 
framework for their 
did not exist. By the same reasoning one mi 
still do ~ that they did not have a theory of language, of writing or of mathematics, 
which is demonstrably false, Nor does the lack of such an explicit theory necessarily 
condemn us to mute passivity or nihilistic acceptance. On the contrary, as I se 
answers to our problems in the textual material itself, which 
es to any literary system, including 














ble fact that the Mesopotamians never explicitly formulated a 
jeneric system, let alone handed it down, does not mean that it 


ht as well say — as some Assyriologists 














it we 





have a duty to try to find th 
means in re. I realise that this principle upp! 
that have superimposed an explicit genre theory over their historic products. In the case 
of Mesopotamia we are fortunate in that the material by its very materiality is better 











preserved than much later literature. 





2.1. To start we can infer the existence and the operation of an active generic con 
indications, such as the quote which heads this 
ading of the texts from the 
ar in definitive editions — will reveal 





sciousness from a number of indirec 
contribution, There are many more of those, 
‘Academic environment — when they finally apy 
many details. 

But there 
texts." These are lists of incipits of lit 
know to have been much studied in the Old Babylor 
of these catalogues, and while some may have been simple inventories of the personal 





and close 








fe also a number of direct indications. Best known are the catalogue 
ipositions, the majority of which we 
ian'® schools. There are a number 














3 Bewges 1974: 708. 
-Vanstiphout 19860 
26; Edzant 1994; and more rece 

‘of Groningen University organised 3 





Michalowski 1989:4-§ : Longman 1991: 3-21 and 39-48: Dobbs-Also 
y Tinney 1996: 11-25. ln the sumer of 1995 the Department of Semitic 
shop on the Mesopotamian 















See the entry “Ka 
The term “Old Babylonian’ isp . the first two oF three centuries of the 
second millennium BCE (more precisely this is Early Old Babylonian) which gave us the bulk of standard 
Sumerian literature, mainly from the schools i Nippor Us, Kish and Sippar. 
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library of a teacher or even a private person, there are a small number of the 
manifestly go beyond this, in having grouped the incipits according to subjest matter, 
mode (inthe Fowle id observable formal properties ofthe pieces in question, 
Taken together these criteria might well qualify as generic distinctions, Thus we find 
in these catalogues a number of longish hymns, followed by the longer na 
representing the cycles of Uruk and of Gil f the narrative texts 
the deeds of the gods, some of the literary debates and even the school di 
Althou 
and grovpi 
three different cities 

Also there is the matter of tablet formats and th 
bountiful that we can with some degre 


that 




















ative texts 
bout 
logues etc 
gard to their articulation 
‘on the three main exemplars ~ which come from 





ymesh, some 











e some deviations, the lists as such with r 








if distribution. Our material is so 
nice relate the manner of publication 
in literary types. Some works we find only in a few copies. In other cases we 
hhave many very popular works," which exist in a range of different formats; con 
‘library’ copies," series of extracts,” and ‘exercise’ tablets. 

This threefold distribution, which generally shows more well-written extract series 
than exemplars of the two other types (that is, compl jons on one tablet, or 
exercise tablets containing random extracts), seems to be typical for three genres: the 
hymns, the great heroic narratives, and the great divine stories. 





of assur 





















There are also unica, i.e. compositions which are found in only one copy. The 
hypothesis that this is to be attributed to the fortunes of excavation is now no long 
le cases.” These unica represent an interesting but as 
n; provisionally it might be pointed out that unica often represent 
elegiac or erotic poetry. This may well lead to the not unreasonable 
c pieces were composed for spe 
nple, and that they therefore did not make the Academic canon, 
What is more, these wnica sometimes appear on 








tenable, excepting some not 
yet unsolved probl 











sumption that 
id unique events at the royal court or the 


















mpilation tablets, i.e tablets con: 
ning more than one composition. These relatively large tablets are another indication 





See e.g. Kramer 1942, 1943, 1961 and 1980. See also Hallo 1982 
Allibough the onder is not, which seems to prove my point. 

* Thus the Nippur Lament has been reconstrocted from 31 tablets from Nippur alone, See Tinney 1996: 

90-94 








Contrary to expectation the complete “library” copies are not generally the best texts! See e.g. Cooper 
1983-41 








"See Cooper 1983: 45; Heimpel 1981: 71-72: Tinney 1996: 85-89, Often, but not always, one can arran 
ese extract tah dffereat series containing the whole composition and writen by the same hand. 
The mst ust tain 3, 6, 70 of 80 lines (2. 25,30, 35 or 40 lines per face) and are traceable by 














‘catch-lines: tablet no. 2 stars by repeating the last line of tablet wo, |. Foran example sce Vanstiphout 1987, 
For a possible relevance of numbers of lines of the extracts, see Vanstiphout 19868, There are also ‘half’ of 
third’ tablets, which contain more than one cohumin per sie, and have divided the long composition into 


two or three pars. This format practically always represents complete editions on several lablets Actually 

extract’ isa somewhat unfortunate termi s almost certain tha we should be thinking along the lines of 
eral ‘volumes’ — i. tablets ogether form the complete edition 

on i line numbers, 

seding’ of “follow 





iistakes and generally careless 
the ‘extracts’ do, They can contain 
Tablets are found. They ate also few in 





prepara cular div 
ny number of nes, from 3 to 20, aad nop 
number for the major compositions. 

Such asthe Marsiage of Marae (semi- mythological heroic/divine story 
(heroic story), for which compositions see Klein 1997 and Cooper & Hempel 1983 respectively. There is no 
apparent reason why these poems should exist in only ove exetmplar. The first poem is actually present on & 
catalogue tablet rom te eity of Ur, while the only exemplar we have comes from the city of Nippar 














possibly the Sargon Legend 
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of the generic approach. They generally contain between three and ten relatively short 
‘compositions. In a number of cases these contain erotic poetry, in which case the term 
anthology’ might be more fitting, especially since as I indicated above these pieces 
are often found only there. In other cases, however, they may contain an assemblage of 
proverbs,” fables, exempla, and short didactic pieces including versions of some of our 
‘schoo! dialogues’ and the like. Since these texts are generally well known from other 
sources and in other formats, the term “chrestomathy’ seems to apply here, This is inte 
ince the procedure illustrates a grouping and subdivision of the literary material 
as conceived and applied by the Mesopotamians themselves, which 1 
content and structure of the texts, and which is also expressed materially, In one Wi 
nother the same can be said of the other considerations of format and distribution as 
mentioned above. 

While itis realised that such considerations apply in many other literatures as wel, 
and that the matter should be investigated in much more detail in our case, the point I 
am trying to make is that these formal phenomens are manifestly based on a recuper 




















esting, 
























generic consciousness, or even in 
What is more, the range of preferred formats highlights at least one of the 
ns" of the generic system: it runs parallel to what we can reasonably infer as the 
acture of the literary curriculum.®* Therefore the articulation into several preferred 














formats, reflecting an articula 
‘Academy, A reconstruction of the articulation over time of the lite 
the following lines seems not too unreasonable, although itis presented here with many 


reserves and hesitations. 





jon into distinct genres, is used also for its function in the 
ry curriculum along, 








Ist grade: Proverbs, exempla, fables, short didactic pieces. 

2nd grade: ‘School texts’,” longer didactic pieces,” de 

3rd grade: Hymns, odes, performative texts. 

4th grade: M ic, Iyric or *historical’ texts” (possibly also per 
formative). 

Sth grade; Major narrative poems 











pout heroes or gods; reflective poems. 


How 





fer provisional this scheme is, the first two “grades’ are based more or less firmly 
ations. First grade texts occur on compilation tablets, sometimes together 





‘on two consider 





Asin most indep 
* Luse the tem 


reat proverb collections. these are grouped thematically. 
mpplication’, because at present 1 do fot regard as probable the raical solution which 
‘would have i thatthe function in the curriculum isthe basic or only fons et orig ofthe generic system. But 
Tinney's remarks on ethnic versus critical genre (although not applicable as such fo the matter at hand) may 
Jet force me to reconsider Tinney 1996: IT-15 and 16-24). On the other hand the Sperber-Wilson approach 
{Sperber & Wilson 1995), insisting among other things upon the cognitive aspects of genre and type might 
tee move appropriate and, which is more impetant mere fruitful in our case. 

> 'A provisional Overview of the iterary curiculum is found in Molina Marios 1996. 

The short didactic pieces may be disguised as ‘other genres", but ther true function is betrayed by theit 
distribution, which in tum gives powerful hints for thei stylistic and structural analysis. Thus one of the 
fist running texts to be studied for ‘Sumerian 001" ~ sill now — appears as an ode to king Lip Eshtar 
(1934-1924 BCE). See Vanstiphoot 1978, 1979 and 1980. 

27 Le, texts about the schoo! 

These ean be practical or ethical in natu 
See Civil 1993 and Alster 1974 respectively 
® Such asthe ‘historical lamentations’, sbout which more later 



























thus we havea kind of georgica. butalso ‘ethical instructions 
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with lexical teaching material.” Secon: 





rade “books’, if short enough, will also appear 


npilations, sometimes together with first grade material. Both grades show a 


in co 








preponderance of exercise tablets over ‘master copies’ or complete editions. The three 
subsequent grades can be distinguished as to the falling off of the percentage of exercise 
lablets and the increase of well-executed complete editions." 

Thus it seems clear that the Academic function as well reflects a conscious generic 
system. But it is important to note that this is merely a reflection: the Academic function 
is not identical or even isomorphic to the generic system, 














2.2. Our material, again by its very materiality, also allows us to 
certain genres. A genre can come into being in different ways. I will mention here only 
these cases which are more or less easily detectable in our material. 


rage the origin of 








2.2.1. First there is the traceable evolution of distinct genres by spontaneous de: 
velopment from concrete situations. In an excellent study of the matter, Todorov has 
illustrated how in Luba (a Con, \guage) the simple and conct 
meeting followed by an invitation has led to a specific kind of panegyric appellation or 
salutation poetry.” In Mesopot ble seems to have happened, in 
the followi ise poetry which we collectively 
refer to as ‘hymns’. A very rough subdivision can be made as to the object; that is: 

(a) odes to the king, mainly in his functions vis-A-vis gods, temple, 
(b) odes to the ki 
(©) hymns andlor pr 



















g way, We possess a great volume” 





id city; 








such; 
fers to gods, temples and citi 








From very early on we find inscriptions, mainly on parts of temples or other impor 
buildings in acity or even smaller but precious objects, identifying a ruler (or high priest) 
tas the person who has dedicated the object or built the structure, These inscriptions are 
very short; in general they simply identify the donator, his donation and sometimes the 
occasion of his act. Gradually these simple, non-poetic inscriptions grow by accumula- 
tion. The identification becomes longer, since the ruler wants to get 
titles as possible; these titles again can be parallelled by his personal cl 
Thus a high-flown titulature evolves. This in turn has led, in a much freer style, to odes 
extolling the king as such. These odes may be put in the first person (the ‘original 
mode) or in the second, implying that then it is the population that praises the king 
his functions and/or for his personal properties. 

Now the reason for the dedicatory inscription in the ‘original’ form was usually a 
building activity. This leads to a first variant type, the building hymn. Again in a much 




















in this volume, 

The additional remarks seem in order. (a) The division between grades 4 and Sis 

an impression; it may turn out to be imaginary. (6) Grades 4 and 5 are represented on the major lite 
satalogues. c) Individual geares ean apparently straddle grades: thus some disputations might be placed in 
de 2 0n account of their appear ompilations tablets together with clealy frst grade material; on 

other hand, they may appea or Ierary catalogues a8 well 

As illustrated in the receding footnote 

® Todorov 197. 

* In fact, M. Civil estimates that about 25% of Standard Sumerian poetry belongs to the specific type of 

royal odes alone. A succinct presentation of the hymnal genre is Edvard 19946, 
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freer style this type praisingly tells of the occasion for the construction work, ofthe ruler's 
building activity itself, but also of the consequent excellence of the building. Sometimes 
this happens at great length.” A third variant type, insisting on the typical Mesopotamian 
notion of the endurance and supremacy of temples and cities, concentrates on the temple 
or city itself, thus completely disregarding the builder. Itis not impossible that the great 
collection” of short Temple/City hymns, a kind of mode! for this type, also had a fu 
in the temple cull. 
Lastly there also ha 



























existed since time immemorial an independent type of Hymn 
to the gods. In a number of eases the “pure” divine hymn becomes contaminated, as it 
were, by either the roy 
as to his tutelary deity; more often the divine hymn becomes mixed with the temple/city 
hymn; one of the e hymns, appropriately dedicated to the chief deity 
Enlil, is as much a hymn to his city Nippur asi is a hymn to Enlil in person.” In fact itis 
the development as a hypothetical series of steps” in the following 















() Ki 
for his li 
(2) Great and mighty king Ur-Namma, who is the favourite of the goddess Inana, who 
was chosen by the god Enlil, who is a powerful warrior, who loves 
smies has built the splendid temple E-kur, adorned 
itwith the choicest m made it into a terrifying sight for the unsubmissive 
foreign countries, for his god Enlil, who has always supported and succoured him, 
so that he (the king) and his people may rest in peace. 
(3) O king Ur-Namma, proud king, enthroned princ 
most fit offshoot of kingship, 
who walks like Utu, brilliant light of the Land, 
who is lofty in nobility 
who settles the four quarters. 
favoured by Enlil, beloved by Inana: 
true youth with shining eyes: 
Truth and justice you m: 





1” has built the temple E-kur* for his god Enlil in the city of Nippur 








ustice, at the 





occasion of his victory overhis 


















e manifest; 

Th fact, ove ofthe masterpieces of Sumerian poetry isthe partly narative hymn dealing with the building 
bby Gudea (ab, 2125 BCE) ofthe Ihe god Ningitsu, The hymn was writen on three cylinder 
‘of which one is now lost. They can be scen in the Louvre. The text is lad out in columas of 254030 (short) 
Tines each. Cynder A. the niginal middle cinder, as 30 such columns; cylinder B has 24, The best modern 
translation is Jacobsen 1987, 386-444 

ited in Sjoberg 1969. The same volume contains an edition of one of the major city hymns, The 
ference between temple hymn and city hymn i minimal, and probably modern at tha, 

en 1987: 101-1 
be taken as chronological beyond: 

lective founder of the new national state inthe Ur Il period, He reigned from 211210 
2095 BCE. The following examples are not ‘eal, in the sense that they do not translate extant inscriptions 
‘ortexs. But all expressions (and also the structures) have been taken from real texts. 
#0 ‘The name ofthe main temple of Enlil in Nippur. Literally ‘mountain-house 

This formula has endured long after it was fst usd in third millennium Sumer! I stil curs as stock 
in the Greco- Roman period. A thorough study ofthe formula as used 














sprwo! 

















phrase in Aramaic votive inscripoo 
fn Palmyra is Dijksra 1992 
This “text” clearly embroiders upon the simple formula of stage (1). 


Ut, the allsceing son god, i thereby also the god of justice. 
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Your goodness covers even the horizon, 
To Nippur you are its scribe, 

to the E-kur, Enlil’s house, 

youre its provider 








‘Temple, your fagade is like a giant; from your midst springs bounty 
your treasury is a mountain of wealth 
srance is like (that of) a mound of herbs; 





e) overseer is foremost among the gods 


6 


‘The lord Enlil, surpassingly great in hi 
knowing counsellor, wise, broad of in: 
settled in Duranki,“* and in Nippur bu 
‘The front of the city was a terrifying halo: 

its walls soared into the impenetrable heaven; 
the inner city, a sharp dagger 

was a trap to the rebel lands. 

No one spoke irreverent words in it 


wven and on earth, 
ght, 


himself a house. 















or quarrelsome insults leading to lawsuits 


Thus we see how a relatively simple and practical kind of non-poetical text (which, by 
the way, continues its life as an independent type, and within its own bounds evolves 
into highly sophisticated later forms which then also 

> a number of rela 
type enrich the n 











ry status") can evolve 
sd poetical types, and by affiliation to an independently existing 
sgister of the genre as such. 











2.2.2, The last e 
genres develop. This way may be said to be poetical and structural in nature, One 
example may suffice. One of the most intr 
are the debates. To date we know about sixteen examples, ten in Sumerian and six in 
Akkadian, As is not often the case, the (older) Sumerian mat 
plentiful and better preserved than its Akkadian 
following common features: 
(a) they are poetic dialogues betw 
tention being their relative value; 





imple used above already illustrates a second way in which ‘new 


nd enjoyable Mesopotamian genres 











Lis on the whole more 
jerpart. The 





¢ pieces all share the 





:n two non-human contenders, th 





bone of con: 


(b) the quarrel is put into a setting, which may or may not havequasi-cosmogonic 
“aetiological” overtones 

(©) the matter is decided in every case by a divine or royal judge 

(@) the verdict of this judge is reached much more on the strength of the rhetoric used 
by the contenders than on the value of the argument 














A “enning’ like epitheton forthe E-kur ot Nippar. Literally it means bond between heaven and earth 
These line ae in fact taken from the great hyma to Enlil for which see above fn, 37 
© Am excellent anthology of these ‘offical inscriptions’ ofthe older periods, upto and including the Old 
Babylonian period, is Solberger & Kupper 1971 
£7 The identity of some pices is not altogether certain, 
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after all, both are worthies in their own 





(e) im any case, the judge usually states 


right 





This genre,** which as a matter of fact endures till the present day in many culture 
shows a surprising scale of variations in the Sumerian material alone. 

Mostly, but not exclusively, the contenders are animals. This obviously makes for 
‘a relationship to fables, the more so since there also animals are usually presented as 
possessing the faculty of speech. It should be kept in mind that the fable is essentially 
narrative form, while the debate is by its nature a rhetorical form; yet the affinit 
on those grounds (speaking animals in a conflict situation) has in some cases led to 
evolution by combination of distinct features. The result is a mixed form, betweet 
perhaps better astride the Debate and the Fable, Let us compare three texts, viz. 


























(A) Ewe and Grain, 
(B) The Lion and the Goat, 
(C) Bird and Fish. 





A isastraightforward debate, in which the contenders are simply arguing their merits for 
humanity — in fact for a banquet at which both will ‘serve’! B is just as straightforwardly 
an almost classical Aesopic fable, in which a clever goat outwits a stupid and vain lion 
by playing upon his vanity, pamperis and a clever pun.” But C is hard 
to classify. It starts off as a simple debate. Fish is convinced of its own superiority 
because it is dour, earnest and useful, and does not hold with frivolites like beauty 
and charm and songs. But bird does not even try to meet these arguments; it revels in 
the pleasure it gives to mankind, including the king, by its beauty and its music, At 
this superciliousness and aloofness fish becomes so insensed that it destroys bird's nest 
and tramples its eggs. Now bitd is furious, and takes fish to court. Fish, still convinced 
that its ‘moral superiority” entitles it to behave as it did,” is punished for its criminal 
violence instead of be a debate. In this instance, significantly, the 
judge does not state that both contenders are really equivalent. Thus in A the discourse 

ce of opposing arguments; in B 
the story is the essential feature; the spoken word is a ruse used by the goat to influence 
the sequence of events; in C the validity of the opposing arguments is doubled by the 
jon, which shows which of the parties is bound to be declared the victor! Stl 








g to his gr 


























g just the looser in 





develops simply and straightforwardly as a give and 


















3 Fora presentation and some tandations see Alster 1990, Ponchia 1996, Vansiphout 1984, 19901991, 
1992a, 1992), Reinink & Vanstipbout 1991 contains a numberof studies from different (oriental cultures as 
‘well as an ample bibliography. 

yin basic distinction is not always preceived: Lambert 1960 publishes most of the Akkadian debates 
‘under the heading ‘Fables’. while the tre fables are found under “Proverbs and Sayings"! For the Fable in 
esopotamian literature, sce Falowitz 1984, Krispin 1993 and Vanstipbout 1989 

‘See Alster & Vanstiphout 19K7, of, foreasy reference, Vanstiphoot 1997h. 
See Vanstiphout 1988: 19-20, 

See Vanstiphout 1997 

The story (which takes about te lines) runs as follow 
‘Release me, and Iwill handover to you my ftiend, the ewe 
your name" Goat replies; "Do you nee know my name? Is “Y 
ihe sheepfold again (Wo demand the ewe as his reward), he called out 
safe side ofthe fence replied "You released me; see how clever you are? Inst 
{ould not even hold me Iti a pity thatthe pun i escentally untranstatable 
5. This is, of course, eerily reminiscent of the present-day ‘moral majority 























aelpless gost. The goat begs: 
il et you got you tell me 
‘Whe the lion approached 
Bt goat, from the 

these sheep here you 
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the fusion between the two formats is not perfect, for the narration remains somehow 
external to the debate and vice versa. The text remains a debate, albeit of an uncommon 
type. Itis surmised that what has happened here came about almost spontaneously, and 
relates to the one thing fables and debates have in common: anthropoid, or at any rate 
talking animals. 














2.23. Yet the combination of the 


and haltin, 





fable format with the debate format, however slightly 





'y done in this case, obviously opens the gates to a consciously intended 
fusion of formal features of existing types into somethin 
and intended invention is a third way in which 
Ling new types oF 9% 
inventios 








g completely new. Explicit 
yeneric system may be cha 
nres, The Tale of the Fox" is the best example of 
Fragmentary though it is, the material we have points out clearly that the 
composition makes conscious use of no less than five established types of literature. 
Obviously, the Fable has contributed the type of situ 

















ion and the series of narrative 
god Enlil as 
ing secondary personages, From the Debate stems the interlinked series 
of confrontational speeches, or dialogues, tending towards a verdict by a third person 
(Court-of:Law fiction’ bas provided the central theme. Wolf and Dog attempt to convict 
Fox, but at court he cleverly tums the tables and, although the text is not exactly clear 
‘on this point, the most reasonable readin; ent 
for his two erstwhile companions-in-crime who have tumed against him, Incidentally. 
‘at the end Fox promises to mend his ways; as proof of his conversion to a virtuous life 
he promises to undertake a pil 
Nippur.”’ The hij 








episodes which oppose fox to wolf and dog ~ with alsoa lion and the supren 
uratively spe: 











is that Fox succeeds in securing punishn 














with wife and children, to Enlil’s sanctuary in 
flown epics about the heroic deeds (and speeches!) of kings or gods 
and Lion, Finally, much of Fi 
for mercy seems to come straight from prayers, supplications and 
reflective poems treating the abject fate of man in the awesome presence of the powers: 
that-be. All these links are to be taken seriously: there are even some direct quotations. 
This literal “borrowing” confirms both the novelty of the yy well call 














ated expertly in the boastful speeches of De 
grovelling plead 



















enre, which we m 






a satirical animal epic, and the consciousness with which it was composed. 






Our mate 





also allows us to trace the life-cycle of certain genres. This life-cycle 
illustrates the force and the explicitness of the notion of genre. A splendid case is 
the group of poems referred to as ‘historical laments’. These long and beautiful lyrical 
compositions commemorate the destruction of a city or the country, but they also express 
the fervent hope for a better future. We possess five major poems,** all to be situated 
near the beginning of the Old Babylonian period, so that it is highly probable tha 
a group they commemorate poetically the catastrophic destruction at the end of the Ur 
III period (about 2000 BCE). All these poems use the same mixed style and mode: 
an alternation of litanies, elegiac recollections of former happiness, sad descriptions of 
















5 See Vanstiphout 19884 and 1988. 









6 There are few more st 
Rath 1983, 
> Those f 





es about court cases. This type should be studied in depth, See provisionally 







ilar with our medieval Reynard may f 
% See Green 1978 and 1984, Kramer 1940, Micha 





this of somewhat more than passing interest 
ski 1999 sod Tinney 1996, 
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present misery, fierce denunciations of the perfidy a 
fora better future, The poems are all divided into ‘sc dicated by a technical term” 
followed by a (short) antiphon,® which format may or may not imply a communal or 
ice. The number of these songs varies, but among them 


id cruelty of the gods, and prayers 












public perfor 
main themes, to wit: 

i A litany, summarising ed cities or buildings in the city 
ue by the city divinity expressing his/her grief over t 








ibandoned city 





iii cont descriptions of former happiness™ and present misery 
iv_reproaches to the unfeeling gods who have caused t 
v__ hope for the future/ prayers for the Future 








Close reading of the five major pieces reveals an interesting distribution of these types, 
‘The Lamentation over Sumer and Ur (LSU)® is structurally the ‘oldest’ text, since it 
uses the five themes as it were indiscriminately over its five songs. In the Lamentation 
over Ur (LU) the classical form is laid down. It has eleven songs, which ne 
the themes: 

















Theme Songs 
i 12 
ii 34 
ili 5.6 
iv 78 
y 910,11 


As far as we can judge the Lament over Eridu and the Lament over Uruk (LE; LW)* 








followed the classical model, although there seems to be some variation in the respective 
placing of the central themes (ii, iii and iv). Finally, the Lamentation over Nippur 
(LN)® shows that even the classical model, whic 
normative, can be used in a highly original way — so original that the generic nature 
is altered! For the latter part of the text is no longer a Lamentation; it is the hymn 
expression of the reconstruction of the city and its temple under king Ishme-Dagan 
(1953-1935 BCE), Still, this is done in a very sophisticated way. Duly following the 








appears to have become more or less 




















ime ring’ or ‘place of kneeling’. Probably to be understod as “place for 
changing tur (of speaker or singe) 

Indicated by the technical tern 

1 Very much i the style of the 
© Michalowski 1989. 

3 Kramer 1940. The most recent transation is Jacobsen 1987: 
of Me 





an Ki-ro-gua “place 0 








al, the precise meaning of whi 
Tieratore fom mediaeval ines 


Il escapes us 








74 who called it the mx 





beau piece 








otamian poctry 
#1 Green 1978 and 1984 respectively: LW stands for Laren 
(Uruk. Both ae much more fragmentary than the three ther pi chly probable that thre was at east 
‘one mote major composition belonging to the type. UM 29 fy Mascum, Philadelphia) isa 
{argeish fragment of 3 muli-column. reserving pars of twocolumans onthe obverse and three onthe reverse 
It mentions king Ishme-Dagan; itis divided into kicagus with their gishgigal temples and 
cities (8.0, Nippur); it mentions a At present it has not heen po 

Known Lamentations. hope to publish this text in the near future, See already Vanstphout 1978:47 
13, Ludwig 1990: 25 and Tinney 1995 

"Tinney 1996, 

W See Tinney 1996: 44-46. 


a, the modern name for the city of 
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model, the division of the themes is: 

















i 12 
ili 5.6 
v 7-16! 

















that theme iv is omitted: 
restoration, which is as a 





er all, the rest of the poem is about the 


matter of course ascribed partly to the help of the gods, But 








songs 7 to 16 repeat the classical division scheme in the positive vein: 
ii 8.11 
ili 12,14 
v 13.15.16 





nent the subtle 
Thus we perceive a line of development, from the formative stage in LSU, to the 
in LU, LE and LW, to the developed stage in LN, where the poet already 
with the now classical format. This development, based upon actual, 





iternation of themes to songs is remarkable 








historical texts, is thus quite in accordance with Fowler’s theoretical scheme of the life 
of genres. 


4. On the other hand, functional relations between empirically observed types of 
texts can also reveal much that is of interest in the present context. My example here 
comes from an apparently very diverse assemblage of texts which all pretend to hand 
down a form of knowledge or wisdom. As has been mentioned above, the texts us 
school can be put in a kind of curricular order, We can put those types which 
central to a scribe’s education, as indicated by their material remains, in a ki 
according to the criteria of I: apparent intention (what is being taught?), I: m 
of discourse (which discourse is chosen?), III internal structure of the text (how is the 
piece of *knowledge’ organised?), and IV: extemal format of the text carrier (what types 
of tablets are typical?) 





















I 1 i IV 
Lexical lists conformal none hierarchical (model +)’ 












practical open’ exercises 
direct 
proverbs didactic denotative artificial collection + 







See Fowler 1970, When this scheme for the evolution of the Sumerian city laments 
phout 1985: 7-9) t was not known that it 
(Michalowski 1989: 5-6)! 
The signi only 
® The model may 
and Vanstipbout 19 
7 The ists can be expanded albeit in hierarchical ways almost at will. See Veldhuis 1997, 
"The grouping of pro uands. not on the “knowledge contained in them, 





originally propoved 
actually borne out by historical information culled from 








(vi 







h; the doesnot mean that t did no exist. See Veldhuis 1996 
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arbitrary symbolic units 
direct 
polyvalent 

instructions practical conative systematic master text + 
purposive’ closed extracts 
direst 
polyvalent 

school texts didactic poetical composed as master text + 
indirect unit extracts 
polyvalent 

Iv is important 1 keep in mind that these textual groups were used in the school 

curriculum as an integrated continuum, so that in school practice they overlap to a high 








degree. Therefore itis relevant that this very rough sketch shows that the 
line of development in these types. The intention gradually evolves from m 
instruction to the inculeation of a poetical mode of language use; the instruction proper 
inges from directness and single purpose to indirect presentation of the polyvalent 
terial; the structure goes from the simple (though always hierarchical) open list ove 
ondary systematics to an su id poetical) form principle; and all these 
evolutions or adaptations are reflected in the distribution of the material formats used, 
In short, one might well say that the whole evolution is one from direct and monovalent 
instruction to indirect, poetical and polyvalent teaching. This observation becomes 
even more relevant where we notice that in doing so the matter of formal poetical 
organisation becomes as important as, if not more important than, the representatio 
of merely referential ‘contents’. In other words, and in orthodox structuralist parlance, 
the texts used in school evolve toa point where hiow the “text” means is in a 
important than whar it means,” The important point in context is that the 
distinctive textual types for each of these stages, even on the purely materi 







































5. The preceding section introduced the vexing problems of function and intention 
in that it is possible in the assemblage as presented there to see a correlation betw 
immanent structure and didactic purpose. It would make sense, and is in a way a 
necessary task, to try and expand this correlation also over other text groups 
‘we are not in a position to do so. 

Also a few remarks can be made on those texts that show an overt indication of 
‘a performance, We met this already in connection with the Lamentation texts.”* The 
indication we use for dividing them up into ‘songs’ —and which we often simply translate 











but as yet 


Tu ta ot only hc vance fad’ cote in th prover i ay) it tng bat aio the 

3 The best known texts are indeed manuals 
rns carenje sans von Woogie cp 
B Gretna oacalyrobars st nemo gay knw oe 
® Sector stdon 3 
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as ‘song’ —is in fact someting else. The terms ki-ru-gu; and gif-gi.-gal; are separated 
by a few lines, usually two to four, which in a way summarise or react to or reply to 
the preceding song. As far as we can tell they are also usually in another ‘speaking 
voice’ than the song itself; maybe they were a kind of chor: ion to the songs 
themselves. The first point is that in the Lamentations these indications combined with 
other formal features of the text point strongly at a communal” or perhaps even dramatic 
performance, possibly with interventions from the audience. One can imagine that the 
“turing” was done by the narrator or chorus leader, who at this point tumed towards the 
audience, exhorting them to sing or speak their ‘antiphon’.”* The least we can say is that 
in this way the formal format is in a not unimportant way related to the performance 
The second point is, however, that the ki-ru-gu; + giS-gi-gal; system is also found 
in other and, as to contents, totally unrelated texts, such as a composition which may 
Well have served as the libretto for a sacred marriage, or an unfortunately fragmentary 
text of which the preserved parts look like the celebration of a military victory. Does 
this mean that all these compositions were perceived by the Mesopotamians to form a 
roup — oF a genre? | think not. It seems much more plausible th: 






































some types or 
individual compositions of different kinds received such a specific form of acceptance 
that they w gled out for public performance instead of the obligatory recitations in 
the Academy or atthe court. We should try to find out which groups, or which individual 
Pieces contain clear traces pointing to one or the other direction." 














6. Furthermore, the long (almost three millennia) history of the Mesopotamian lit 
cerafures shows unmistakable shifts within the generic system, Jacobsen has noted one 
in the context of what he calls re a: while these performative g 
early periods are almost exclusively about the fertility/sacred marriage complex (to be 
sure with a number of subtypes within the group), in the late period a second group 
almost but not quite obliterating the first group. These are the Battle 
g basically with the military deeds and prowesses of the gods." And there 
fare many more examples. While a spontaneous evolution is, of course, possible in any 











nes in the 
























comes into bei 
dramas deali 

















system, and no cultural system can be considered a closed system, in this case we know 
that these shifts were at least partially caused by ext 
‘most important of these extra-literary factors was undoubtedly the changed function 
of the scribal school. Whereas in the older period, specifically the Old Babylonian 
period, intellectual and literary life was to some extent independent or free," the first 
millennium shows a different picture. At the royal courts of the Neo-Assyrian state the 






nal, or extra-literary factors. The 

































the Lamentations as a communal (and therefore publicly performed) genre in the Near East see in 
general Ferris 1992 
‘See Rosengarten 1968 for an intelligent but perhaps overargued interpretation of LU in this vein. 
® Forte frst, ee Jacobsen 1975: 66-7 and 1987: 112-24, For the second, sce Vanstiphout 1991a, 
‘We should Keepin mind (a) thatthe first and most immediate socal coatext of almost al icrar texts 
the Academy, and that thus the acceptance was restricted to the academicians andor the cout: (that there 
isa fairnumber of unica’ texts of which we have only one exemplar that these ate all fakes is improbable 
that they somehow belong toa df ontext than the school is impossible: they are found ano 
problem 











































































is 
© In ielf this is somewhat strange: the alumni of the sribal centre 
of civil service anyway. Sce Veldhuis 1997; 142-6 0n this pot. 















1d. end up in one or the other form 
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seribal craft was, as far as we can tell, simply that: a craft. Its performers were mere 
servants of officialdom, and the education of these clerks and scriveners was utilitarian 
and ‘socially relevant” before it was anything else. They learn and perform only what 
they are ordered to by the powers that be. At least this is the picture arising from the 
plentiful correspondence we have from their circles. And Parpola, our best specialist 
in this field, has reconstructed the forms of this officialdom in great detail” Though 
not explicitly saying so, Parpola seems to assume that this then was the intellectual or 
scribal community, The problem is that we have in this same period, or at least since 
1150 BCE, a new and unexpectedly great flowering of literature, this time inthe Semitic 
Akkadian (and in the Babylonian dialect, even in Assyria), One of the features of this 
dolce stil nuovo" is 8 much greater insistence on individual problems and, indeed, on 
soul-searching, than in the relatively carefree Old Babylonian period. Be that as it may 
the new style has led to some of the best work to come out of Mesopotamia; itis often of 
very high poetic quality, reflective depth and earnestness. But who wrote these poems? 
Under what circumstances, and in which environment did they come into being? Who 
read them? There is not a shred of evidence that these authors belonged to Parpola's 
class of officials: the evidence we have of them is so overwhelmingly rich that we ought 
to have found one or two links to the great literature by now.’* My surmise is that the 
intellectual and artistic community did survive somehow apart from officialdom as such 
‘and I would suggest to look for them among the teaching staff ofthe scribal schools, who 
for a reason as yet unknown are hardly mentioned in the vast official correspondence. 
But itis perhaps more important to note that the Old Babylonian generic system did 
not survive unscathed from the almost complete switch to Akkadian after 1500 BCE. A 
nhumber of genres disappears; but another number is created anew. We note a shift in the 
balance between belles-lettres and applied seribal crafts —to the benefit of the latter, The 
literature which is meant to praise, comfort and enhance the powers of the king and the 
state assumes a much larger proportion than before. This means that also in its generic 
de much more dependent upon the cultural policies 
























































structure the literary system is 
the authorities wish to pui 











Finally, | would like to state my conviction that a close reading of the material shows 
that a rethinking of the relationship between theoretical and historical genres seems to 
be indicated, especially for these ancient literary systems: this relationship itself is not 
a stable factor. As an example allow me to return to my beloved Lame 
more: here we can see that a historical genre becomes a theoretical genre. In any cas 
I think that generic distinctions and generic systems can only be found in demonstrable 
nd sometimes very material relations between the texts themselves. And in our case, 
the case of Mesopotami ind ourselves that we have a special situation. 




























we need to rei 








re 





Parpota 1993, 





The term is Oppenheim’s: Oppenbeim 1977: 268, 





Infact, the problem is even more dificult than stated here. Livingstone, in two works, has edited a great 
umber of literary and semi literary Works from the same state archives or closely relaied to them. Even 
here no clear relation can be found to the great literature (which judging from the aumber of cops. was 
popular enough): but aso th relations Retwcen Livingstone's material and the civil service as known from 
the wealth of bureaucrat documents is very enuous at best. See Livingstone 1986 and 1989. 

6° sladly leave it tothe reader to draw any parallels with pesent times. 
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The generic system is linked to writing much more closely than to language; one of the 
reasons for this is that the writing system remains basically and potentially bilingual tll 
the very end. And it follows that the generic system also remains within the domain of 
the scribal education: the Academy 
Are we ready for a global reconstruction of these large syste 
many details have to be filled in before such an undertaking can be contemplated. Yet I 
presume to know how it should be done, Instead of trying to force our generic system, 
which despite all the lip service to Aristotle was first conceived in the classicist, not 
the classic, period, already subverted during the Romantic period, and made largely 
during the late nineteenth century, upon these ancient literatures, we should 
approach the texts as such, and try to construct a system upon these texts the 
by using textual analyses, context features and intertextual phenomena, I also think 
that we should use eriteria such as (1) discourse modality; (2) thematies and content 
selection; (3) spread and distribution; (4) evolution within groups and across groups. 
Only in the last instance should we try to construct more theoretical schemes based 
upon information from modern literary criticism. Stil, I remain convinced that worki 
towards such a ree ingly, can become a useful contribution 
to generic theory as such. For these literatures are not only the oldest ones we have 
They are also preserved in such a way that it is still now possible to analyse thei 
systematically with regard to a number of features (such as distribution, intertextuality, 
social function, mode of publication), which is a more fortunate circumstance than we 
find in many later literary traditions. And for this we must be grateful to a cultural factor 
the Mesopotamian school ~ as well as to two natural ones: clay and reed. 








9?" I think not, Too 




































astruction, however fal 



























Lest be accused of unwaranted bias by my colley portant to note that Lam well aware 
that there are at least four large distinct generic systems: the early phase, comprising roughly the se 
of the third millennium: the Old Babylonian system, covering the fis thi ofthe second mill 
Which proved to be the most vibrantly vital one; the middle nd third quarter ofthe second millennium, in 
Which th sysiem was exported to neighbouring countries, mainly inthe West and Nor; and finally the Tate 
system, which started about 1200 BCE and lived on well into our era 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE MES 
TRADITION 


Niek Veldhuis 


0. The opening story of Woody Allen’s Getting Even (1966) pretends to be a scholarly 
discussion of the recently published laundry lists of the novelist Hans M The 
interpretation of such lists as: 

6 handkerchiefs 

5 undershirts 

8 prs. socks 

3 bedsheets 

2 pillowea 
involves a discussion of Metterling’s habits and psychology in their relation to his 
seems to be that nothing can be too silly to prevent 














creative work, All 
scholars from inven 


g foolish interpre 








The learned energy devoted to Mesopotamian lexical lists may seem to be a case in 


igs of words or signs, Yet, 





Tong st 
Wve pride of place to the Mesopotamian lexical list in 





se lists often consist of nothing more th 





point. T 
the anthropologist Jack Goody 
the evolution of human cognition, He argued that a written list invokes aspects of clas- 
W. von Soden used 
an people 





sification not prompted by oral lists.? The prominent Assyriolo 
for an interpretation of the ‘nature’ of the Sun 
haracteristic 











these sa 
nd their culture, where he perceived *Ordnungswille 








as a defini 





1. At first sight the Mesopotamian lexical ists indeed are among the simplest and 
most boring types of text that mankind has ever produced. Yet the lexical list is one of the 
‘most characteristic features of Mesopotamian literacy. Throughout the three millem 
of the history of cuneiform writing the lexical list has been more persistent than any 
other type of text. Notwithstanding their simple format, cuneiform lists exist in a large 
variety of types, and they have been put to use in several different 
The earliest examples in Mesopotamia are thematically organised enumerations of 
Sumerian words without any further explanation, They include for instance lists of 
trees, of birds, of fish, and of metal objects. These lists were rigidly standardised, and 
are attested from about 3100 BCE to about 1700 BCE. Archaic exemplars from Uruk 
i have come 



























are approximately contemporary with the very first examples of writ 





T [Editor's note. IF am not mistaken this ‘moti was first used by Kingsley Amis, by then an angry old 
rman, in an interview where be stated that the only "new" thing 2 specialist in English Romantic poetry could 
hope to discover would be Shelley's laundry fists. 

‘Goody 1977: 74-111 (ch. 5:"What'sin a Lis”) 

Soden 1936. 

‘A city in southern Babylo 
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to light. In a time span of over a millennium the 
This is r 





sts remained virtually unchanged. 
irkable, since a good portion of the words contained in them had become 
obsolete over time, and probably already early in this period — or so we think, since those 
obsolete words are never found outside the lists themselves. An illuminating example is 
the list of professions, which is a hierarchically organised inventory of functionat 
Uruk in the late fourth millennium. The earliest copies from Uruk a 
written by pupils, The list was used as an exercise in writing, A few centuries later 
the same list of professions was still be 











re usually extracts 








copied, even though many of the titles and 
time, important new titles, which 
wis administrative texts were not added to the 
list, The copies of the list of professions from Fara and Abu Salabikh, which are dated 
ound the middle of the third millennium, are usually written by advanced scribes on 
large well-formed tablets. Over the centuries the lexical texts had acquired the sta 
monuments of tradition. Whoever copied these lists put himself in a long and venerable 
tradition that went back all the way to the very inception of cuneiform writing 
At the beginning of the second millennium the lists take on an entirely different 
function, The scribes of the Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1595 BCE) used the 
ancient tradition to create their own lexical corpus. In many respects this new corpus 
differs radically from what existed before. All the ancies 
and new ones were added. Among these 
and reed objects 


ames of professions had gone out of use. At the sa 





are widely attested in the contempora 





























thematic lists were reworked, 
re, for instance, a list of reeds 
ind a list of wild animals, But more importantly the lists lose thei 
rigidly fixed, almost fossilised character. Old Babylonian lists exist in a state of flux, 
with local fons" at every centre of education, Moreover, the list format which 
hitherto had been used almost exclusively for thematic lists of words is now explored 
with a view to wider application, resulting ina number of entirely new text types. Before 
discussing some of these Old Babylonian lists itis useful to say a few words about their 
primary context: the school, 




















2. Inancient Mesopotami 
of this Su 
school in 





scribes were educated at the Eduba. The literal translation 
rian word is ‘tablet house”. We are best informed about the Old Babylonian 
ippur* This school flourished in the eighteenth century BCE, Its organisation 
and day-to-day practice are known from a variety of sources. There are a number of 
literary compositions which describe 














at school.® These texts show, among many other 
things, the diversity of topics treated in school: music, arithmetic, language and 
literature, drawing up contracts etc. The data contained in these so-called “Eduba texts’ 
have been summarised in various publications.’ Excavated remains of schools have led 
to the conclusion that education was basically a private enterprise. Architecturally the 
schools cannot be distinguished from common houses. A scribe who wanted to initiate 
his son in the art and science of writing did so at home. He may have accepted a few 
other children from the neighbourhood; but that was all there was toa school. Yet 











Nippur, modern Nuff, ia city i central Babylonia. 
© Recent translations of some of these texs are found in Civil 1985, von Soden and Romer 1990 and 
Vanstiphout 1997, 

The locus clasicus is Sjoberg 1975. See also Charpin 1986: 420-23: Wacteolit 
cautious view ofthe value ofthese 








189; Volk 1996. For a 
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the private nature of education does not mean that the teacher merely improvised his 
teaching. Scribal teaching was done on traditional lines, and it shows only a relatively 
narrow band of variation. We know quite a few details about the curriculum, because 
school tablets with teachers” models and pupils” exercises have been found in large 
quantities. The normal fate of an exercise tablet was a water basin, where it was to 
be returned to mere clay, Fortunately numerous tablets escaped this destiny: in Nippur 
several thousands of them have been found. 

One type of school tablet combines two different exercises: one on the obverse and 
cone on the reverse of the tablet. On the left side of the obverse the teacher wrote 
extract from one of the lexical lists. This was a new exercise, treating something that had 
not been studied before. This extract was then copied several times on the right hand half 
of the obverse by a pupil. The reverse was used by the same pupil for repetition of 

ning these obverse-reverse correlations it is possible 























exercise studied earlier. By exan 
to establish the curricular order 








of the exercises. 











Fig. 1 NS147 (7.5x9em). A-A A-A-A: easy signs 





The first list a pupil had to copy is called after its opening line A-A A-A-AS The 
th of this list is not known, No complete exemplar has been found so far, but 
it probably had between 100 and 200 lines. In this list, basic signs were introduced one 
by one, and then practised in combinations with other signs. The exercise is intended 











™ In assyriological jargon the text is called “Syllable Alphabet B’. It is edited and discussed in Cig. Kunlyay 
and Landsberger 1959. A related and contemporary elementary exercise is called ME-ME PAP-PAP, or 
Syllable Alphabet A; but this was use 
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not have a “meaning” in any accepted sense of that term. Figure 1 shows the first eight 
lines of A-AA-A-A in cuneiform. In this opening passage the easiest signs, consisting 
of only a few strokes each, are repeated. In most exemplars the writing is executed in 
oversized format, so that the pupil could practise each and every detail ofthe sign. 





3.2. In some Nippur schools A-A.A-A-A was followed by TU-TA-T?” (Fig. 2). This 
exercise consists of sets of three syllables with permutation of the vowel in the order 
uavi, In its most common version the list has 116 lines, followed by the traditional 
subscript for school texts: “Nisaba (the goddess of writing) be praised!" In this ist the 
focus is not so much on the design as on the phonemic value (or ‘reading’) of a number 

















1 cry 9 bu 
2 Ya 10 {ba 
3 Ga qbu 
4 qu-tati Ybu-bs-bi 
5 qu B cry 
6 qna “4 daa 
7 ni Is 5 
8 {nu-na-ni 16 Se-reei 
Fig.2 TU-TA-TI. lines 1-16. Each entry is preceded by a single vertical, here indicated as 





3.3. Shortly after TU-TA-T1 the student started to copy thematic lists of Su 
nouns. Modern Assyriology refers to these lists as Old Babyloni 
This label is somewhat anachroni 
of the post-Old Babylonian versions of this composition. The entry belongs to a section 
‘business terminology’, which was added to the body of the list, and in first position, 
only in Middle Babylonian times." Even without this later addition, Old Babylonian 
uurs-ra is considerably longer than A-A A-A-A and TU-TA-T1. In Nippur urs-ra consisted 
of six chapters or ‘tablets’, with each between 500 and 700 lines. The division of the 


rian 
n urs-ra!! (Fig. 3) 
tic, because urs-ra ‘Joan’ is actually the opening line 














contents over the chapters is stn 





arised in table I. In scribal centres outside Nippur 

although the subjects treated were roughly identical 

In the Old Babylonian period Sumerian had died out as a spoken language, though 
ained for a variety of textual types. An apprentice scribe therefore had to 

learn Sumerian as a second language. Going through all the entries of urs-ra the pupil 

gradually built up a Sumerian vocabulary 


other divisions were in use, 














TUTAT is edited in Gi. Ki Landsben 
The edition does not contain the en ofthe is; but this appearson a few unpublished texts inthe University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia 
In earlier literature HAR-ra of HUR-ta 

Le. the second half ofthe second millennium (after 1595 BCE), However in order to avoid confusion 
and to acknowledge the historical continuity between the Old Babylonian text and its later descendants it 
is advisable to keep the coaventional modem name — but always bearing in mind that the scribes in Old 
Babylonian times would not have recognised the composition ender this mame 


— 1989. 
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Fig. 3 UM 29-13-163 (7.5x7.8cm). Urs-ra exercise tablet: list of wooden objects, 


Chaprer_[ Contents 





es and wooden objects 





2 reed and reed objects; vessels and clay; hides and 
leather objects; metals and metals objects 


3 domestic animals; wikl animals; meat cuts | 





4 ‘stones and plants: fish and birds; clothing 








5 geographical names and terms; stars 
6 foodstuffs 
Table 1: Nippur OM Babylonian urs-ra 





To demonstrate the style of ur,-ra the section ‘chariot’ is reproduced here in translitera 
tion (Fig. 4). The numbers to the left represent the line numbers in the composite edition. 
Not every line is necessarily represented on every exercise tablet containing (part of) 
this section. Variants are not uncommon, Some exercises exhibit variants in the order 
of the entries as well; the significance of these will be discussed below. The list urs-ra 
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contains many unusual and rare words. Accordingly the translation of some items in the 
example is uncertain. 








326 chariot 
327 ir bin of the chariot 

328 *6-isan-gigir box for whip of the chariot 
329'SUM-KA-A-gigir (unidentified) 


kun-gigir rear part ofthe chariot 
(part of) the yoke of the chariot? 


‘dust guard!” of the chariot 





part ofthe pole ofthe chariot 











‘su-lum-mar-gigir tethering ropes ofthe chariot 
'sag-kul-gigir side poles’ ofthe chariot 
sag-<dir-gigir seat of a chariot 
gi-gub-gigir footboard of the chariot 
mudi handle of the chariot 





igag-mud-gigir pegofthe handle ofthechariot 
Sudul-gigir yoke of the chariot 
gag-Sudul-gigir peg of the yoke of the chariot 
‘umbin-gigir wheel of the chariot 





'gag-umbin-gigir the wheel ofthe chariot 





MS ™gaha 





the chario 
gir front guard of the chariot 
346  gaba-gal-gigir front guard of the chariot 











Old Babyl 





4 Nipp nian ury-ra 1, 326-346 (composite tex) 
34. ‘The fourth example is a list of signs. This extract is from a composition called 
(Proto-)Ea, again anachronistically after the opening line of a later version,"* Ea lists 

possible phonemic values for each sign; it occasionally throws in a few impossible 
‘ones. In most cases a cuneiform sign can be used for different Sumerian words. Which 
word is meant can be derived from the context. In the example in Fig. 5 we see that /av 
tand /duru/ are among the phonemic values of the sign A. When the sign is read /a/ it 
means ‘water’ o ‘semen’; when read /duru/ it means ‘wet’. The information collected 
in EA is absolutely necessary for writing and reading Sumerian. Without the realisation 
of the polyvalency of the cuneiform signs the writing system would have remained 
impenetrable.’ 1t was long held that Ea belonged with A-A A-A-A and TU-TA-TI to 
the elementary stage of learning to write, since it was surmised that familiarity with Ea 
‘was indispensable for any further use of the writing system. However, incontrovertible 
evidence of the exercise tablets shows that pupils who studied Ea had already copied long 
extracts from the thematic lists. In these lists they necessarily encountered polyvalent 
signs. The very first entry in chapter one of urs-ra is GiS KU, to be read as ®taxkarin (a 




































17 For the terminology ofthe chariot see Civil 1968 and Kiein 1989 

6 All versions ofthis list are edited in Civil 197 

'S Lists such a Ea have been particulrly instrumental in deciphering Sumerian. Without it and related 
‘compositions the reading of maay cuneiform signs would sill be unknown 
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tree).!® Later in the same chapter the same combination is to be read *dur; (a board), 
and *tukul (a mace). We must assume that the teacher orally explained how the 
‘combination had to be pronounced in each case. Ea therefore did mot introduce new 
material; it presented the student with the systematisation of an aspect of cuneiform 
with which he was already familiar from practice. 














‘ i gloss 
19a A 1oskua KU 
24ia A Ugkud KU 
34dum A 124s0-u8 KU 
44e A 3quus KU 
54a A M4qsuih KU 
64 AA Isqsi KU 
74sah HAA 16qbé-e KU 
84am A.AN I74bi-id KU 
94ietm — A.AN I8qdumu KU 
Proto-EA 1-18, 








3.5. The fifth example is a passage from a list of standard phrases and expressions used 
in contracts Fig. 6. It is called Old Babylonian ki-ulutin-bi-Se),"” after its first entry 
This is one of the few exercises with immediate relevance for the duties of 
Nippur it is rel 








scribe. At 














18in-sum ave 
19 in-na-an-sum ave to him 

20 in-na-an-sum-me-et _they gave to him 
21 in db, he took 

22 in-na-an-dab; he took for him 

23 fim-na-an-abs-e8} [they took for h 

24 incl he paid 

25 in-na-an. he paid him 


26 in-na-an. 





they paid him 
Fig. 6 Old Babylonian Ki-ulutin-bi-@; 18-26 
36. A inal example is the so-called mathematical list. n fact generally 


mere tables of multiplication or other forms of mathematical or conventional correlation, 
There are different formats, but the most common type runs 






Such list 





{© tm this case the sign GIS is not a phonological p such, but helongs exc 
writing. Ie indicates that the following worl denotes a tee ora wooden abject. Other so-called ‘dete 
raphical names, or copper objects. In modern transcription dterminatives are 





of the word 









represented in superscript 


in modern literature the bilingoa fst millennium version of this list is called ana itu, which isthe 
a translation of the expression ki-uutin-b 
ssage has been reconstricted from wapublished sources. See provisionally Roth 1979: 291-30, 
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The table continues thus up to 20 times 6, and goes on with 30, 40 and $0 times 6, In the 
imal system used in ancient mesopotamia the table of six can equally be used 
for division by 10, which in fact happened. 








These examples show that the list format was now employed in a variety of ways 
fora variety of educational purposes, Primary education in Nippur ended with copying 
collections of proverbs." These Proverb Collections use literary Sun and therefore 
provide a transition to the next educational phase, in which the pupils are confronted 
with literary texts. The organisation of the proverbs in a list-like format links them to the 
lists discussed above, so that we can say that proverbs straddle the two phases through 
which a Nippur schoolboy had to 




















4. An important difference between the Old Babylonian lists and their third millennium 
predecessors is the flexibility of the for 
is alien to the nature of the Nippur school texts. A schoolmaster knew the lists by 
heart and transmitted this knowledge to his pupils. There are a number of f 
demonstrate that the teacher did not use a master copy. The passage from urs-re in 
figure 4 is known from several exercise 
of any other. Every single exercise presents its own individual version, even though 
the deviations are usually small. Broadly speaking the text was standardised, but each 





ner. The extreme conservatism of the early lists 














lets, none of which is the exact duplicate 





sed by a few basically 
e listed together. Lines 327-328 
336 with *sag-; and 345-346 with **gaba. 
e 338-343 we find those parts of the chariot which can have 
4 ‘peg’ resulting in pairs of items such as ‘handle of the chariot’; ‘peg of the handle 
of the chariot’ etc. The sign for “peg” is KAK, an easily recognisable sign consisting of 
only a few (three) strokes. The visual effect is then a series of entries every second one 
of which the sign KAK. Every exercise which preserves the chariot passage 
ganisation. Whalever variants the exercises may have, they 
do not separate *'sag-kul-gigir ‘side bars’ from ®'sag-dur,-gigir ‘seat’, even though the 
two items are hardly connected by any semantics. These variants cannot be explained 
in any meaningful way by arguing backwards to a single ‘original text’, nor by the 
assumption of ‘errors’ or “corruptions” in the process of transmission. Instead of using 
such rather spineless alibis for our poor understanding, we will appr 
described by trying to investigate the place where these “texts” we 


realisation is unique on numerous points. The passage is on 
graphemic rules. Items beginning with th 
begin with e,-; 333-334 with Psu-; 33: 
Moreover, in the pas 





























obeys these simple rules of or 








ich the phenomena 
primarily stored: 








® For which see now Abs 
1 For these phases sce also H. Vaastiphout inthis vo 
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5. Recent cognitive-psychological studies have demonstrated that long-term memory, 
unlike a computer's hard disk, does not store a text as one long string." Memory uses the 
redundancy inherent in every piece of language, or every text. Part of this redundancy 
is created by the rules and restrictions of the genre or textual type to which the piece to 
be stored belongs. In order to recall a nursery rhyme one uses the pattems of metre and 
rhyme that govern the genre and that restrict the number of possibilites for each word, 
In other genres, such as the oral epics sung by traditional singers in former Yugoslavia 
the genre restrictions will not so much fix every single word, but rather preserve the 
general outline and style of the story in question. In actual practice two performances 
of ‘the same’ epic may prove to be very different in wording and length. Still, singers 
ind audience are likely to experience and accept these different ‘versions’ as identical, 
as long as each one fulfills the requirements for this specific epic 

In the section ‘chariot’ of Old Babylonian urs-ra there are three basic rules. First, 
on the most general level, the style of urs-ra requires that it be a list of nouns. Second, 
the semantic range is given by the fact that the passage deals with chariots and parts of 
chariots. Third, the graphemic rules discussed above determine the organisation of the 
passage at its surface level. The first two requirements are so general as to be of little 
importance here. The third rule, however, as we have seen, leaves room for interpretati 
‘or for variants. Memory does not function as room where one can store 
and retreive at will anything one likes. Quite to the contrary, memory proves to be 
formative element actively involved in the production of lexica! lists. 

In several respects the lexical text in the memory of the ancient teacher is not 
‘equivalent to any text found on clay tablets. In the first place the memory text is more 
abstract, and capable of producing all the variants found in the actual exercises, In 
the second place, and more importantly, Old Babylonian copies of urs-ra are always 
unilingual Sumerian. Bilingual, .c. Sumerian-Babylonian versions only appear in post 
Old Babylonian times. But there is evidence demonstrating that the text in the memory 
of the Old Babylonian teacher was bilingual. First, the pupils who used the text in their 
exercises had only just begun to eam Sumerian; without Babylonian translations the lists 
evidently made little sense to them. Second, the Babylonian translations occasionally 
leave traces in the Sumerian text: in some rare cases a Sumerian item is omitted and the 
Babylonian equi is found instead. Apparently the pupil confused the Sumerian 
with its translation a confusion not difficult to understand since the Sumerian lists 
‘actually contained quite a lot of words borrowed from Babylonian. A less accidental, 
but rather structural way in which the covert Babylonian translation transpires through 
the Sumerian surface is found in those cases where an identical Sumerian term is repeated 
two, three or four times, We know from the later bilingual versions that these Sumerian 
words were traditionally provided with more than one Babylonian translation, The 
repetition makes sense only if these translations were somehow included in exercising 
the passage. Third, there is actually a list of human beings (another type of them: 
list), which is cited in an Old Babylonian literary text by its bilingual opening line, even 
though all copies we have of this particular list are unilingual 
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© the fascinating study by Rubin 1995 
2 For this method of reproduction ofa Yet’, and some implications of performance see also Russo 1992; 
Kilmer forthe. and Kramer in this volume 
> See Civil 1985: 74, commentary to 14 
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‘Thus the text as written down preserves only half of the “text” as it was memorised. This 
distinction between written text and memory text is not restricted to thematic lists. The 
sign list Proto-Ea (see fig. 5) is found in two formats: with glosses and without glosses. 
The exercises without glosses can be shown to have been written by more advanced 
pupils. Presumably they knew the glosses by heart and did no longer need to write them 
down. Afterall, it is difficult to imagine what purpose Proto-Ea could have served in 
the total absence of glosses, 

The exercise tablets we have are then the material products of the performance of 
the lexical compositions. This situation is almost diametrically opposed to the perfor- 
mance of dramatic texts. We have the text of Shakespeare's plays. But any historical 
performance of these texts, for instance in the famous Globe Theatre, must be recon- 
structed from whatever external evidence can be adduced. The Old Babylonian lexical 
compositions as rexts are lost forever, since they existed primarily in memory, But we 
can partly reconstruct them from the imperfect reflexion that we find in the remains of 
their performance on tablets. 




















Having acquired a bird's eye view of the body of Old Babylonian lexical texts and 
the ways in which they were transmitted and used in scribal education, we may justifiably 
ask: “What were they good for?”. Obviously they were instrumental in learning how 
to read and write, but is that sufficient to explain their contents? We have seen that the 
thematic lists contain numerous obscure words, Proto-Ea lists nearly all the familiar 
signs, with all the values (‘readings’) a pupil needs to know; but in addition it also 
includes uncommon signs and values which have little if any relevance for someone 
who is struggling to master the writing system. For an administrative or commercial 
career the school curriculum contains much that is irrelevant, Moreover it has almost 
nothing on Babylonian writing; yet a number of highly important textual types, such as 
administrative and business letters, were conventionally composed in Babylonian only 
Now generally speaking the lack of a direct relation between curriculum and scribal 
practice is not in need of explanation. Most formal schooling throughout th 
hardly been ‘practical’ in the utilitarian sense of that term, But this observ. 
not absolve us from trying to explain the texts as they are. If they were not directed at 
practical utility, what did they aim at? 

In earlier discussions of this problem the Mesopotamian lists were described as 
science (“Wissenschaft”).2° Somehow every list was as a remote ancestor of disciplines 
familiar to us, The multiplication tables are mathematics; Ea belongs to linguistics; and 
the thematic lists were assigned to the natural sciences: the list of stones to mineralogy, 
the list of trees to dendrology, the list of animals to zoology ete. This approach has two 
drawbacks. First, even though both zoology and the Mesopotamian list of animals name 

ify numerous animals, this is about all they have in common, This “ancient 
is disappointing and can hardly account for the energy invested in copying and 
transmitting these texts over the centuries. Second, a number of important lists needs 






























































= On this point see also Kramer inthis volume 

® The term “Listenwissenschaft” was introduced by von Soden 1936. Von Soden’s argumentation i¢ a 
ifestly coloured and informed by the racist idealogies the author then embraced. This did not prevent the 
essay fom becoming a ‘classic’ which was twice reprinted and is much quoted even today 
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to be disregarded in this interpretation, This is true of the two most elementary (in the 
fullest sense) lists in the Old Babylonian curriculum: A-A A and TU-TA-TI. But 
also the list of wooden objects cannot easily be accomodated to any modem scient 
discipline. Yet physically all these lists belor her; they are found on the same 
tablet types, under the same circumstances, and were used by the same people in the 
course of their scribal education. 

‘Actually, what all lists have in common is their concern with writing. This is perhaps 
most obvious for the elementary lists (A-A A-A-A and TU-TA-TT) and the sign list Ea. 
But itis also true for the thematic lists. In a mixed logographic-syllabic writing system, 
form, the distinctions between orthography, spelling, and meaning are not 
as sharply def to be) in an alphabetic script. We have seen that 
the thematic lists do in ude an element of graphemic organisation, And it seems 
fair to say that even the multiplication tables are at least as much about writing as they 
out computing. Multiplication tables are most useful when they have t 
However, the sexagesimal system that wi 
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by hea 
was complicated enough to justify copying the tables on tablets in order to © 
number writing and computation in writing. Old Babylonian lexical lists are not about 
stones, birds, or language. They are about writing, and it is from their treatment of the 
ing system that the whole corpus acquires its unity. It is worth noting that this Old 
Babylonian attitude towards literacy and the writing system itself differs fundamentally 
from ours. For us the written text is a mere wrapping. It contains words combined into 
sentences, and connected to an argument. These words, sentences and arguments are 
atters to us; not the writing as such, The writing only guarantees the preservation 
of the text. But to the Mesopotamians the writing system itself was a subject of inquiry. 
‘The lists not merely record the writing system as it is used. They analyse the system 
from various angles and ina theoretical way. The point of learning the lists is not simply 
{o acquire the technique of writing. The pupil who had gone through this curriculum 
knew all the ins and outs of the highly complex cuneiform writing system, This ‘science 
of wri self mainly preserved in memory. Indeed, the written documents, the 
exercise tablets, were not to be preserved at all. They were to be recycled to be inscribed 
over and over again — by other exercises. 








used in cuneiform mathematics 
















































7.1. Between the end of the Old Babylonian period and the first millennium, lexical 
lists from Mesopotamia proper are rare. The first millennium lists can be regarded as 
developments of their Old Babylonian counterparts. Most lists and types still exist, but 
they are expanded at great length. Thematic lists are now always bilingual: Sumerian 
and Babylonian. The six chapters of Old Babylonian Nippur wr,-ra were expanded into a 
series of twenty-two tablets, and two tablets of a different nature and format were added 
in front.” The sign list Ea is also provided with a Babylonian column and has become 
several times as long as it was. All conceivable (and some inconceivable) Sumerian 
equivalences of one Babylonian word are collected in a newly created type of list. 
Notwithstanding these later additions the first millennium corpus is continuous to the 
ld Babylonian tradition. This fact has given rise to the concept of the ‘forerunner’. The 























tn Sumerian nat dub sar abstract formulations derived from the words 
for “scribe 


2 See above, footnote 12. 
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uunilingual Old Babylonian lexical fists are treated as forerunners to the first millennium 
bilingual composition. The implication of this concept is that the bilingual format is 
e authority, whereas the unilingual lists were so to speak in a less 
advanced stage of development. 

I is important to note that, whatever their relationship to the Old Babylonian corpus, 
the first millennium lexical texts have an entirely different nature. The development 
from the Old Babylonian (o the first millennium corpus cannot be understood in terms 
of textual tradition alone. This development has no internal necessity. It is explained by 
the different role assigned to lexical texts ~and to teats in general — in the late period. 

















7.2. In addition to acquiring a bilingual format (or more precisely a Babylonian 
column) the most conspicuous change in the exical tradition sits standardisation. We 
remarked above that there is not one Old Babylonian lst of wooden objects. Each scribal 
re had its own version, and even the extant copies from Nippur show important 
ation among themselves. By the end of the second millennium a rextus receptus 
emerges.® This standard text remains in use during the whole first millennium and 
is attested over a large geographical area. The standardisation of the lexical lists is 
not an isolated phenomenon. Omen collections, medical texts, and literary texts all 
andardised recension, This development is accompanied by the creation of a 
specialised technical vocabulary referring to faithful copying. A colophon may indicate 
that a text is complete, that it has been collated, and where the original came fro 
Some medical tablets conta ark that they have been copied “hastily”: tablet 
typology shows that these were extract tablets, which were not meant to be links in the 
chain of tradition, but were rather produced for or by a working physician for practical 
purposes. Another well-attested term is hepi ‘broken’. This Babylonian t 
in the colophon but within the text, and it indicates that the ori 
that point, Now standardised lexical lists tend to become obsolete rapidly, for the text 
er be adapted as was regularly done in the earlier periods, Therefore three 
column texts were created, in which a Sumerian word was explained by two successive 
Babylonian ones. Columns i and ii are identical to the entries in the standard lexical 
text; column iii explains the obsolete Babylonian word of column ii by a current one 
All these phenomena point toa growing respect for the written text. The memory of the 
teacher is no longer the place where knowledge is stored: reliable knowledge is now 
found on clay tablets, and stored in libraries or archives. Lexical lists are no longer used 
exclusively as exercises for pupils. They are upgraded to become crucial sources of a 
venerable tradition 





































































The standardisation of other textual types, such as omen collections, literary at 
medical texts, brought with it a new function for the lexical corpus, Traditional texts 
are constantly in need of interpretation and actualisation. Since this can no longer be 
done by updating the texts themselves, hermeneutical tools need to be created, And for 
this the lexical texts proved eminently useful. Learned commentary texts use the lexical 
tradition to explain difficult words or phrases. Some of these commentaries comply with 














™ For the standardisation process in Mesopotamia see Civil 1979: 168-69; Rochberg-Halton 1984; Lieber: 
sma 1990. 
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what we would call sound philology. But other commentaries use all the complexities of 
the cuneifrom system for their exegesis One of the more straightforward procedures 
ise a Babylonian word into its component syllables, and then to expla 
of these syllables asa Sumerian word.” . A comparison to the Old Babylonian material 
shows clearly that the lists were not originally created for this kind of pastime, but, a 
the same time, that they were perfectly suitable for their new function.%! 


each 











7.4, In summary, we have described three closely connected aspects of changes 
affecting the place of the lists in the cultural system. First the lists have acquired a new 
status: from schoolboys’ exercises they have evolved into a learned tradition. Second, 












their primary mode of existence has moved from the teacher's memory to clay tablets 
in a library. Third, they were given a hermeneutic function in the process of preserving 
other texts, Moreover, and this is the fourth and final change to be discussed here, first 


millennium lexical lists are found in a context that differs significantly from the Old 
Babylonian scribal school. The list format is as simple as can be, and was used from the 
inception of writing itself. The possibilities offered by the format are further exploited in 
the first millennium, [n first millennium tablet collections (‘libraries’) the most important 
group of texts, both quantitatively and ideologically, is invariably the corpus of omen 
‘compendia. E collection is specialised for the interpretation of a specific groups 
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of ‘signs’. An important example is Enitma Anu Enlil, 50 called after the opening line 
of its introduction, This is a huge collection of astronomical and meteorological omens. 
Its main focus is on the he bodies: movements, risings, conjunctions, eclipses, 





re rains, storms, and 


in its opening, 
terprets observations of cities 


and such phenomena as haloes or colour variations. Other topics 
earthquakes. Another such collection is Summa dlu ‘If a city ..' ( 
line; this series contains ‘chance encounters’ omens. It 

houses, doors, animal behaviour, human sexual pr 
Other omen series may be labeled “physiognomic’ (describing and interpreting the 
appearance of humans), “diagnostic” (describing and interpreting the symptoms 
ased people), and ‘teratological’ (describing and interpreting monstrous births, 
both human and animal)."* Assurbanipal's famous library consisted for the greater part of 
copies of these and other series of divinatory handbooks. In all the corpus of omen texts 
comprises several hundreds of chapters (corresponding ( tablets), with tens of thousands 
of individual omens. A short example is taken from the collection of terrestrial omens 
(Summa dilu) from the chapter on cats: 











well, etc 














‘For the various exegetical techniques wed in bilinguals and commentaries see Maul 1997 andthe literature 


mentioned there 
The fst tablet ofthe Epic of Cr 
meaning ~of a procedure mach like this. See Botéro 19 
A concomitant reason for this development may well be that, afer all, already in Old Babylonian times 
the lexical Hist, or atleast lexical procedures, were sometimes used as material for poetic invention, as Civil 
1987 has brilliantly shown 

3 For the history and function ofthe series sce Koch-Westenholz 1995, See also Baigent 1994 and Reiner 
1995: 15-24, Van Soktt 1995 fe an edition of the solar omens. The series, or al any rate its methods and 
techniques, had an enormous influence on classical astronomy and astrology, for which see Barton 1994 and 
expecially Pingree 1998. 

or a brief description se Cryer 1994 161-67 with references to earlier literature 

All these series are briefly described in Cryer 1994. See also Kraus 1939 and Boro 1985: 65-112 (on 


on is anllstration - on the grandest sale posible since it hs cs 


























physiognomy): Labat 1951 (on diagnostics; Botéro 1985: 1-28 (oa teratology) 
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If a white cat is seen in the house of a man the country will suffer hardship. 
If a black cat is seen in the house of a man the country will prosper. 

If a red cat is seen in the house of a man the country will be rich 

If a spotted cat is seen in the house of a man the country will not thrive. 

Ifa yellow" cat is seen in the house of a man the country will have a good reput 








Omen texts are generically related to lexical lists in at least two ways. Firstly, in an omen 
n observation is related to an explanation or interpretation. This is formally equivalent 
{o an entry in most types of lists, where a si an word 
toa Babylonian one. Secondly, omens are found in systematic collections. Omens and 
lexical lists both have a horizontal and a vertical 
the system behi 
system produces unlikely or utterly impossible items. The short passa 
‘omens cited above is a case in point. Whether 
in ancient Mesopotamia is not re 








is linked to a gloss, or a 












ats in all these colours actually existed 
vant. The set of colours is a standard set, recurring 
‘where in Mesopotamian tradition, and found also passim in the omen collections, 
In the lexic his same set of colours is used for unripe dates, I cannot ima, 
‘what a white or red unripe date may be like, but they are listed anyway. And they are 
faithfully translated into Babylonian, 

















7.8. From the outset lexical lists have been the prime medium for bearing and 
knowledge. It is not by chance that the omen tradition more or less mimicked 
their format. Omen specialists were undoubtedly among the intellectuals of their times, 
at they were highly trained in a specialised technique based on writing and reading, 
The interpretation of terrestrial and ce hermeneutic procedure not unlike 
and understanding cu rity actually transpires through the 
technical vocabulary of the time. The two most important divinatory techniques were 
extispicy and astronomical divination. Extispicy is the interpretation of the entrails 
almost always the liver, although other on 1 animal, gen 
ly a sheep. In the ritual preceding thes ods are asked to “write a reliable 
on the liver™ The message transmitted by heavenly bodies was sometimes 
called Sitir Samé ‘celestial writing’ The formal similarity 1 omen compen: 
dia and lexical lists has its pendant in this terminology. Extispicy and astronomical 
divination are forms of reading. 

































j. Using the concept ‘genre" in the traditional manner, that is to say solely as a means 
for categorising texts and textual types is hardly a fruitful undertaking. It is bound to 
be frustrating, because there will always be texts defying such classification. It is also 
misleading, because it tends to obscure the fact that textual types are related to each 














As in most Semitic languages the Babylonian wor for “green’ and “yellow” is the same. 

ne 350 reports of such dvinatory procedures intended to ascertain divine advice about political 

nilitary matters, together with an introduction o the technique and terminology. are found in Start 1950, 
AS in extispcy, the celestial omen collections were also used to interpret reported sightings of the 

phenome. Somme 560 reports ae found in Hunger 1992 

® For the perceived near identity between divinatory signs.and writing, se also Bottéo 1974 and Vanstiphout 

& Veldhuis 1996. For divination as such see eg. Oppenicim 1977: 206-27 and Reiner 1995: 61-79, 
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other in a dynamic way. Lexical texts from the various periods discussed here are so 
different in use, status, and mode of existence that they can hardly be put under a single 
heading. Yet it would be foolish to deny that they represent one and the same textual 
type, albeit used in very different ways. Also, it makes little sense to say that omen 
compendia are in reality, or by their deepest nature, lexical texts. Omens are a category 
of their own, and there is no danger of confusing the two textual types. It does make 
sense, however, to state that omen compendia by adapting themselves to the format of 
the lexical lists, appropriate part of the phenomenal prestige of the lexical tradition and 
of its significance in Mesopotamian intellectual history 
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When Phaedra left the tragic stage: 
ERIC SWITCHES IN APULEIUS’ METAMORPHOSES 





Maaike Zimmerman 





out the eleven books of the Latin novel Metamorphoses,! written in the 
second century of our era by Apuleius of M wer occasionally meets with 
metanarrative? statements by the narrator (or by the author behind the narrator), which 
point to an awareness of genre, of generic boundaries, or reveal a self-conscious concem 
with crossing such boundaries. To quote some examples: 

Already in the programmatic prologue to the novel phrases like “in that Milesia 
style” and *we are about to begin a greekish story” are clearly meant to make the reader 
think about the work’s relationship to various literary forms, and parts of the prologue 
bear, as has often been acknowledged, a close relationship withthe prologues of Plautine 
comedy.’ At many other places in the novel one encounters extensive allusions to the 
dramatic genres of Greece and Rome: from tragedy and comedy to the more subliterary 
genres of mime and pantomime 

The Ancient Novel's most generally accepted “generic precursor’ is the Homeric 
Epic, and especially the Odyssey, with its wealth of wonder tales, travel adventures, 
embedded tales, and even a long episode told in the first person. And, indeed, numerous 
are the allusions to epic: the 1’ often compares himself to that outstanding 
epic hero, Odysseus. As recently stated by Selden, 





















































sek and Roman classical writers worked within a highly elaborated field of generic 
classifications, Difference was recognized at every level of the discourse: prag 
matic (epic, lyric, drama), syntactic (ode, elegy, epigrat 
‘propemptikon’, ‘soteria’), All ancient genres originated in important and recurrent 
real-life situations, However, long after the different sed to be occasional 
‘and to fulfill specific social functions, they continued to bear the marks of status, 




















oldest extant manuscripts; to Augustinns (De ci: dei 18,18) 
mn Ass, the eriinal ext may well have had a double ttle 

ia see Winkler 19KS; 292 f 

ors discourse in which she refers to or comments 





T Metamorphoses i the tlle ofthe work in 
itapparently was known under the tile The ¢ 
1° Golden Ass, on Metamorphoses” (Asinas Aureus 
‘Metanarrative” statements are those parts ofthe narra 
‘pon hers nartaive activity 
Mapuleius, Met. {1 (11-24 Helin: Ar ego ib 
as benivolaslepido sesuro permalcesm Fabs m icp 
‘But I would like to tie together dillerent sorts of tales for you in that Milesin style, and to caress your 
cats into approval with a pretty whisper .. We are about to begin a greckish story. Pay attention, reader, 
‘nd you will find delight” Throughoat tis contribution the English translation by Hanson (1989) has been 
tsed, albeit sometimes slightly modified in order to arrive ata mot literal translation. We do not know the 
‘Milesian tales’ themselves, bul from remarks by other ancient authors we may conclude that in the perio 
in which the Metamorphoses were written, these Milesin tales were an extemely popular genre: frivolous, 
diverting, often licentious short stones, possibly strung together ina kind of Sheherazade™type frame. See 
Mason 1978: 7 
* Smith 1968: 105 f; Winkler 1985: 200 £ 
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class, ethnicity and gender, and for writers to uphold the propriety of these dis- 
tinctions was felt implicitly to validate a social order. But, however strongly critics 
reinforced the notion of generic purity, the hallmark of Hellenistic leters became the 
crossing of literary kinds. Authors started to conflate genres, and in later imperial 
writers of prose fiction disparate generic forms are brought together piecemeal and 
collocated side by side 














1. A special case of juxtaposition of genres, and of generic boundary crossing, occurs 
in two tales embedded in the tenth book of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. This contribution 
aims at tracing the generic tension in these tales. It will be argued that the reader, 
provided s/he becomes intensely aware of the conflations of genres presented in these 
tales, will be able to detect how these tales in this way have a foreshadowing function 
in the main narrative of the Metamorphoses. 

Itis necessary first to say a few words about the contents of the Metamorphose 
about the vexed problem ofthis Latin novel's relationship to some Greek ass tales. 
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1.1, In the period in which it was composed, Apuleius’ Metamorphoses must have 
been part of a larger intertext® of ‘Ass Tales’. The ninth century Byzantine patriarch 
Photius reports in his Bibliotheca that he has read a long Greck work called ‘Meta 
morphéseis'. This work has not been transmitted to us. However, Photius compares the 
Greek *Metamorphéseis’ to a shorter Greek text which we do still have: the “Loukios 
® Onos’ (*Loutkios or the ass’; henceforth referred to as “the Onos"). This text has been 
transmitted among the works of Lu: © is now general agr 
that the Onos is not by Lucian, whereas there are strong arguments for assuming that the 
longer Greek ‘Metamorphdseis’, now lost, of which the Onos appeats to be an abridg 
version, may have been by him.’ Apuleius” Metamorphoses is clearly connected to 
intertext just outlined: it displays in many passages a literal Latin ‘translation’ of the 
Onos. Itis therefore now commonly believed that Apuleius has ad 

“Metamorphéseis’ to the purposes of his Latin novel. So we may 
places where the Latin Meramorphoses is close to the Onos, Apuleius’ work is following 
the lost Greek ‘Metamorphdseis 



























1.2. The first ten books of Apuleius” novel and the Onos share a whole lot of intertex 
temes:* both are told in the first person, in both the theme of ‘man-in-ass, observer of 
‘human (dis)behaviour’ is employed, in both texts we find travel and adventures, close 
escapes from death, ribald tales, robber episodes, and in both the protagonist observes, 
or is himself involved in, amorous and erotic situations, As an ass he is frequently ex- 
posed to beatings or other tortures by various and often cruel masters. Both texts display 
lightness of tone. 

Near the end, however 

















suddenly veers off into a 





the Latin Metamorphoses ral 





‘Sellen 1998-391 
By “intetent” is meant: a group of texts, connected by one or more elements; these shared elements are 
aled the imtertetemes’ of that ntertent. 

See Holzberg 1984 
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tale of religious conversion, irrevocably leaving behind the intertext it shared with the 
Onos. This happens towards the closure of the tenth book: up to and way into the tenth 
book one has been able to observe that the Latin Metamorphoses has been following the 
framework of the Onos. Apart from more or less considerable additions (added episodes 
of the ass, embedded tales not in the Onos; some changes in geographical 
sit, and some “Romanising” adaptations), it has been possible to recognise the 
larly the reader has even met with literal ‘translations’ 
from the Greek of the Onos, In book 10 the ass (Lucius) is taken by a soldier to.a sm 
provincial town, where the soldier leaves him at the house of a member of the local 
council. Just there a wicked crime has been revealed and the narrator relates this story 
of awicked stepmother. After this, the ass is sold to two cooks, servants of a rich master, 
Lucius, the ass, who has never become accustomed to asinine fodder, steals freely from 
the delicacies which the cooks bring home as left-overs from their 
taste for human food is thus dis« 
thereupon buys the ass, From then onwards Lucius leads a life of luxury and is, 
kinds of human-like behaviour, His master takes him to Corinth where he tu 
traction. A wealthy Corinthian matron falls in love with the ass, and 

















































‘a spectacle in the thea 
ng the ass having se condemned woman, Follows th 
ied woman. On the appointed day of the public spectacle Lucius, the ass, 
is led to the theatre, and is able to watch the preludes to his own dreaded performance 
description of an elaborate ballet, and 
f sensually performed pantomime of the ‘Judgment of Paris’. During the immediate 
preparations for his love-act with the condemned woman, the ass, full of shame, and 
fearing for his life because of the wild animals in the arena, manages to escape through 
es of the theatre to the beach of Cenchreai, Corinth’s harbour. Night comes, and 
Lucius falls asleep. Thus ends book 10. Book 11 relates how Lucius regains his human 
form by the grace of Isis, and becomes a fervent adherent of the Isis cult. A series of 
tions into the Isis and Osiris mysteries is described, and Lucius ends up as a devoted 





ass is informed a 

























\d-headed priest. 


1.3. Recent studies have convincingly shown that in this final book humorous and 
satirical elements are abundant, and that the religious fervour of the protagonist can 
be explained convincingly as another instance of his naive and gullible character.’ The 
fact remains, however, that this book is altogether different in tone from the previous 
ten books: here one no longer finds embedded tales. Moreover, the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius in this final conclusion has no counterpart in the Onos whatsoever. 

In the Onos, too, the ass has become a celebrated member of the houschold of the 
rich master, and spends nights of love-making with the rich lady, which leads to the 
project of having the ass make love in the theatre with a conde: n. However, 
in the Onos Loukios, just before his performance, manages to eat some roses and by 
ns his human form. In the final chapters of the Onos Loukios in 
his newly regained human form revisits the lady who loved him when he was still an 
































arrison 1995; 508 ff: van Mal-Macder 1997: 91 with Further references in 0.13, and 100 
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ass. But, instead of being allowed to make love with her again, the lady contemptuously 
throws him out of the house, since his human body lacks the one feature which had 
attracted her to him: the size of his genitals. In this way, the Onos concludes in the same 
vein of frivolity and burlesque which it had shown from the outset 

One cannot but conclude that the escape of the ass from the Corinthian theatre is the 
precise point where the Latin Metamorphoses imevocably has left the intertext which it 




















had shared hitherto with the Onos. The religious setting of the conclusion of the Latin 
novel comes as a complete surprise. This legitimises the question as to whether there are 
any forebodings of this generic shift already in the tenth book. Itis only natural to look 





for such prefigurations in the two embedded tales, for throughout the Metamorphoses 
the many embedded tales have been the most conspicuous feature of ‘deviation’ from 
the Onos. Ithas been shown before that many of the embedded tales of the earlier books 
of the Metamorphoses, besides their intention of offering inment, 
also have a function in the (re)construction of the framing tale, in that they foreshadow, 
‘or mirror, aspects of that framing tale, or in other ways have symbolic meaning referring 
to that frame. Less attention has been paid to the two embedded tales of the tenth book: 
and to those we will now turn. 











narrative 











2to 12 of the tenth book. It runs 





The Story of the Stepmother is told in chapter 
as follows 





The second wife of a ‘paterfamilias’ falls desperately in love with this man’s son by 
a former wife, She declares her love to her stepson and tries to seduce him, When 
his unceasing pretexts make her realise that he has no intention at all to mee 
wishes, her love tums into hatred. Assisted by her slave and confidant she plots to 
him. However, purely by chance it is her own son who drinks the cup of 
She thereupon accuses her stepson of murdering his younger brother as well 
as of threatening her chastity. Afler the burial of his younger son the father asks the 
local magistrates to punish the elder son. A trial is held, and the false evidence by the 
stepmother’s slave convinces everyone that the older son is guilty, Then, suddenly, 
respectable old physician comes forward and declares that the slave had come to 
hhim to buy poison; suspecting a crime in the ig. he sold him a strong sleeping 
potion instead. Everybody hurries to the grave, and indeed, the boy is alive and just 
awal from a heavy drug-induced sleep. The criminals are punished, 











poise 


























2.1.1. In the introduction to this tale the narrator makes the following metanarrative 
statement 





A few days later, I recall, an outrageous and abominable crime was revealed there, 
which I present in my book so that you can read it too. 





Note the stress on the ‘book’ as the intermediary between the fictional narrator and his 
public. Elsewhere in the Metamorphoses, when embedded tales are being introduced 








© Farum 1960 
4 Apuleius, Mer. 10,2 
‘nus memini, sed ut 


13 Helmy: Post dies plusculos ihidem disignatum scelestum ac nefarium 
tam legatis, a Libram 
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the illusion of oral story-telling is always maintained. By this way of introduction the 
implied reader is being wamed in advance that there is a literary feature to the tale, and 
that s/he is being invited toa critical reading of what the narrator “presents in his book”. 








After the necessary background information about the family relations has been given, 
and the illicit love of the stepmother has been mentioned, there is again an address to 
the ‘reader’ 

reading a tragedy, and no light tale, and 
lofty buskin. 


So now, excellent reader, know that you 
that you are rising from the lowly slipper to th 











Note, again, the stress on reading, and the references to generic theory: The ‘lowly 
slipper’ (soccus), and the ‘lofty buskin’ (cothurnus), are terms which refer to comedy, 
icient comedy the actors were wearing a kind of slipper; in 
uskins, The terms soccus and cothurnus were 


sdy, resp. tragedy 





respectively tragedy. In 
tragedy they walked on high-heeled 
regularly used to refer to the 

his address to the reader, announcing as “tragedy’ a tale which can be labelled as 
anything but ‘tragic’, has met with numerous tated reactions of actual, real 
readers of the Metamorphoses, who accused Apuleius of giving “misleading clues”, and 











res of co 









of careless composition: 


Our author seems hardly to have known how his story was going to end when he 
launched it... 





may interpret the address “excellent re: 
its face-value as "my dear reader” (a polite 
and meaningless invocation), oF as an adhortation to be indeed a “super-reader” of the 
followin Which means to become intensely aware ~ by the pointers to gent 
theory in this introduction to the tale ~ of the fact that this story is being launched as 
‘a tragedy, but gradually evolves into something completely different. Reading the tale 
in this way one soon finds out that the actors of this ‘tragedy’ either are not capable of 
fiving up to their ‘tragic’ role, or even appear to consciously resist that role, and so to 
step ‘out of character’,'’ Some telling passages may illustrate this. 





2.1.2. [propose a diffe 
(lector optime)in two ways, either ta 


nt approach. On 















2.1.3. Right at the beginning of the tale the stepson is being introduced as “a young 
n Well versed in literature, and consequently a mode! of filial devotion and modesty”. 
‘When soon afterwards it is revealed that he will play the Hippolytws part in the announced 
tragedy’ we are already, by the given characterisation, in a position to realise that this 
“bookish” young man will never be able to act like the Hippolytus of tragedy, who 
certainly could not count modesty among his virtues, but prided himself for having his 
wisdom and chastity (Greek ‘sophrostiné") from nature itself and not from books."” And, 














Apuleius, Met 10.2 (237.12-14 Helm): lam ergo, lector aptime, scito te tragvediam, non fabulam legere 
‘eta succo ad coturnum ascendere 
1) "Gee e.g. Horace, Ars Poetica 80, with Brink's commentary 
1 Walsh 1970: 171 
1S Whence the point of soccus and cotharmas 
16 Apuleius Mer 10.2(237.3-S Helm): irvenem. probe lineratum atque obid consequenterpietate, modesia 
praecipuaon. 
Fr Euripides’ Hippol. 75 ff. (ippolytas:) “a virgin meadow, where no shepherd dares to graze his flock, 
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indeed, when this boy, well versed in literature, is confronted with the declaration of love 
by his stepmother his reaction is contrary to the primitively rude but honest abhorrenc 

t refusal of the tragic Hippolytus: he takes his time to think things over 
and decides explicitly ~ after all he is versed in literature, and knows the Hippolytus 
tragedies by heart 











that it was better not to worsen the crisis by the untimely harshness of a refusal, but 
rather to alleviate it by the delaying tactic of a guarded promise." 





‘This is exactly what Hippolytus did, with disastrous results, Shortly afterwards we find 
the boy in a lengthy deliberation with his old tutor about how to avoid disaster. This 
scene is very much reminiscent of the generic context of the “book of jests’."” in which 
professors (scholastici) often are the butts of jokes about their unpractical solutions to 
everyday problems 








It soon appears that the stepson’s half-hearted promises and cowardly pretexts turn 
his stepmother’s love into hatred. From this moment onward she © agic 
Phaedra, and emerges as the wicked and poisoning stepmother who is a stock character 
of rhetorical declamations.»” Then the mistaken poisoning of the younger boy and the 
notif of apparent death and resurrection bring our tale into the context of Mimus and 
other utters her false accusations she does this “playing hei 
role with too much boldness’ 

















2.14. ‘The father, precisely as Thescus did, believes his wife and asks for punishment 
of his son, without any investigation. Throughout literature the tragic The 
who punished Hippolytus severely without investigating the matter has often been 
blamed for his credulity.» However, tir ed since this heroic period, and 
the father in our tale completely lacks the heroic stature of the tragic Thes shad 
already become apparent when his wife, in order to find an opportunity for seducing her 
stepson, dispatched her husband with a pretext to one of their remote country estates. In 
the Hippolytus tragedy Theseus had been away, tov, when the disastrous encounter of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus occurred: he had been on a heroic journey to the Underworld! 
Also our bourgeois "The: m the country estate, has to request the local 

uthorities to sentence his son, The authorities decide that a regular trial shall take place 





is figure 

















cus’, returning fr 











ever yet seythe swept, But bees thread the Spring air over the maiden meadow. There from ther 
stream Chastity waters the flowers; and those whose wntaught natures Holiness claims entire may 
garlands there." (transl. P. Vellacom 1953). A similar sef-charactersation of Hippolytus can be found in 
Sencea’s tragedy Phaedra, 483 f 

Apuleius, Met. 10,4 ¢ 

dum, 4ed cautae promissions dilatione leniendum. 
{9" See Winkler 1985: 160 fon this genre 

* The declamutiones, originally school exercises in rhetorical education, developed in 
1 genre in their own right. They became highly polished set pieces, no longer meant as school exercises, 
but as model speeches for profesional rhetors, tobe recited in public and published afterwards, They were 
‘enjoyed by the pubic not only as examples of rhetorical skill, but also their highly fictional bizarre and 
‘often gruesome themes evidently responded tothe public's sensationalism. Evil stepmothers figured as stock 
{characters in many of them. See Steinmetz 1982: 167 ff. 

21 Apuleius Met. 10,5 (240,15 £ Helm) ..personata nimia temertat; there is even one manuscript reading 
Which has: personata mma temeritate “playing hee role withthe bo 2 mime aetress 

2 Sec ez, Oviius, Metamorphoses 15.498 “well known isthe ve of Phacira, well known the injustice of 
Theseus: in his credulity he cursed his own son.” Bimer in his commentary cites many other instances, 














4 Hel): .non tamen negationisintemp 





rita putavt exasperan: 
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To the informed and attentive reader, the sentence in which they give their reasons for 
doing so hints that they implicitly condemn the manner in which king Theseus punished 
Hippolytus: “They must not, like savage barbarians or uncontrolled tyrants, condemn a 
man unheard”. The trial which follows is reminiscent of the fictional lawsuits in the 
declamations 











2.2, Passing over more instances we may now turn to the Second embedded tale 





A pregnant woman, already having a son, is told by her husband that she must kill 
the new child if it turns out to be a girl. When during her husband's ab: 
is delivered of a girl, she gives the child to neighbours to be brought up instead of 
xying her husband's orders, When the girl has ige the mother 
reveals the secret toher son, He takes his sister into his household ar 
starts suspect cruelly. With poison bought 
from a ruthless and greedy physician she also poisons her husband, and forces the 
doctor to drink his own poison as well. Before dying the doctor instructs his wife 
to go and demand the for the poison, but the murderess also poisons the 
doctor's wife as well as her own little daughter. At last the crimes of the murderess 
are revealed (by the dying doctor's wife), and the jealous wife is condemned to be 
thrown to the beasts in the arena. This is the woman with whom Lucius, the ass, will 
have to copulate on the stage in the arena. 





1 she 










sranges.a good 























3. The two tales are connected by several motifs: both are about family disasters; both 
have evil females as protagonists; both make use of poison. But while the stepmother in 
the first tale might have intended to strike a bargain with a physician such as the gree 
unscrupulous physic n the second tale, this first doctor has deliberately 
refused to be that kind of doctor, and has saved the victim(s) by his foresight, The bad 
doctor in the second tale is his counterpart. 

In the opening of the second tale the reader will immedi 
theme of Greek and Roman comedy: a child growing up in the home of people who 
are not its own parents. In comedy this situation invariably leads to comic confusion 
a highborn young man falls in love with the girl, but cannot marry her because of het 
suspected low birth. In comedy things turn out well by the benign working of Fortune 
Often a recognition scene takes place, where the parents recognise their offspring and 
all ends happily. Thus the reader confronting the introductory information in the second 
tale is attuned to expecting comic confusion, benign Fortune, and a happy ending set 
in motion by a recognition scene. However, the actors in this tale, again, resist their 
generically prescribed role, or "act out of character”. A few examples: 

















ely be reminded of a typical 














3.1. The mother, in order to prevent precisely that which would make the comedy 
‘work, viz. love between the neigbour girl and her son who is in fact her brother, reveals 
the secret to her son: 





Jcius Met. 10,6 (241 20-23 Helm) —nec ad instar b 
ur aligns inauditas 








cae fertatis wel gramicee impotentiae 
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She was... very affaid, you see, that by some accident, under the impulse of hot- 
blooded youth, he might stip and attack his own sister without either of them being 
aware of their relationship.* 








3.2. Fortune, too, 
inst 





forsakes her generically prescribed role of benign power but acts 
id asthe evil Fate that haunts so many protagonists of the ancient novels: she thwarts 
the excellent arrangements of the honourable brother by making his wife morbidly 
jealous: 





But these excellent arrangements, made in a thoroughly responsible way, could not 
‘escape the fatal nod of Fortune, at whose instigation cruel Jealousy steered her course 
straightly for the young man’s house. 














Also we find h 





fe a signet-ring, which in comedies usually turns up as the piece 
of evidence which leads to a happy recognition scene, In the hands of the murderous 
w instrument of deceit and murder: 





it becomes 





She secretly removed her husband's ring and, setting off to the country, sent a 
servant of hers..to tell the girl that the young man had gone to his country house and 
‘wanted to see her there, adding that she should come as soon as she could, alone and 
‘unaccompanied. So that she would feel no hesitation about coming, the wife gave 
the servant the ring which she had taken from her husband, which he could show her 
to guarantee the reliability of the message. The girl..inspected the proffered seal... 




















4, From these examples it may be clear that “actors failing to keep to their prescribed 
‘or expected role’, thus changing the course of their tales and switching to differe 
‘generic contexts must be considered a recurrent feature of the two embedded ta 
this tenth book. Even in the main narrative the narrator-protagonist himself se 
display an increasing difficulty to keep to his ‘role’: after his description of the sensual 
pantomime he already once ‘steps out of character’ when he suddenly reacts sternly 
at the immorality of the Judgment of Paris. He then calls himself back to his role of 
narrator of lustful tales, and promises his public: “I will again, from where I stepped 

1m to my fabula”.”” However, in the 35th chapter of this book, Lucius, the ass, 
escapes from the Corinthian theatre, incapable of playing, and refusing to do so, the 
role his master had planned for him as an actor in  titillating pantomime. By this action 
he changes the course and the generic context of his tale decisively. A foreshadowing 
of such a change in the framing tale may be seen, as I hope to have shown, in the 


































Apuleius Met. 10,23 (255,7-9 Hal 
apes, nescius nesciam sonorem incurrere. 
Apuleius, Met. 10,24(285,17-20 Helm) Sed haec bene atque optime plenague cum sanctimonia disposi 
feralem Fortunae nitur latcre non potwerant, caius insincta domaum iusenis prtinus se direst sacva 
Rivalias 
“Apuleius, Met. 10,24 (255,26-296,5 Helm) A 
Ime gut pula muntare. ft ne qua forte 
naicereturVeniendicunctato,traditanalum maritosubtractum, qui monstatusfdem verbs adstipularetur 
villa. respecto etiam signa cia 
Apuleius, Mer 10,33 (264,25 , Helm) rursus, unde decessi,revertar ad fabulam, 








rppido verebatur, ne quo casa, calorie iuvenalis impetu 














pfectus ad villulam vocaret ad 
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When Phaedrea left the tragic stage: 


two previously embedded tales. However seriously or frivolously one wants to take the 
religious finale of the Latin Metamorphoses, the ass’s escape from the theatre is at the 
same time undeniably the entrance of the Golden Ass into a new generic intertext of 
ure. And this time the narrator does not call 





religious conversion and devotional liter 
himself back to return to his fabula. 
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POSTSCRIPTUM 
Generic Studies in Pre-Modern Traditions: Why and How? 





1. The concepts of genre and type confront specialists in the pre-modem cultures 
with an important and specific problem that is central to the demarcation of sources 
nd their collections, to the identification of their subject matter, and even to a self 
definition of their (sub)disciplines. Yet it can hardly be stated truthfully that hard-core 
methodological and theoretical issues concerning genre and typology are regularly and 
seriously reflected upon by pre-modemists. Gener sms of genre are dealt with 
by literary theorists and critics in the context of modern literature, More often than not 
this subsumes only those kinds of modern writing which, to use a formalist distinction 
show “literariness’ any kinds of writing and discursive practices are 
left out of purview, because they are thet id thence schematic), referential or 
communicative, and thus would seem to lack the density or richness of literature proper. 


























1.1. The dominant literary genre of the modem era, which therefore also has figured 
prominently in literary theory in the present century, is the novel.’ This genre is widely 
form of “realistic” literary writing, exploring the individual and his/her 
relationship to the outside (material, cultural, ideological) world. Novels, moreover, 
their preferred mode of discourse make use of narrative prose, which for many c 
has been regarded as a mode connected with “truth” and verisimilitude (or “mimesis”, 
and which is the eagerly embraced as a transparent vehicle of meaning. This 
preference for narrative prose is so basic to the genre that it has led, and is still leading, 
to many experimental explorations of the boundaries of that mode, as can be clearly 
seen e.g. in Joyce’s Ulysses, or in the French nouveau roman, but which actually started 
Jong ago at the beginning of what is generally regarded as the “modern” novel in 
the eighteenth century with Sterne’s unbeatable Tristram Shandy. On the other hand, 
it has long been realised that the “transparency” of the vehicle in e.g. “realistic” or 
‘naturalistic” novels is a poetical mode in its own right, and even in the first place 

Be that as it may, as long as the “literariness” or self-referentiality of the novel and 
of works of art in general was deemed to be central, the distinction between literature 
and other kinds of writing was to be maintained; or rather a threefold distinction was 
made: there were literary works, sub-literary (or “trivial”) works.’ and non-literary 











regarded 














































“Although some ofthe finest work in modern lites 
‘on poetry: see e.g. William Empson's Seven Type 
It was, and ta grea extent sili, accepted practice to put detective novels as well as historical novels 
in his category: in m however the tripartition falls down under is own weight. Is Dickens” Bleak 
House n work of “serious literature” as ag trivial” Mystery of Edwin Drood’? How to “elasify 
Witkic Collins’ The Moonstone, or Robert Graves’ Claadivs novels? What is more, in recent years we 
perceive a growing typeof fiction, sometimes asthored by theoretists that make mach use ofthe “trivial 
nodes of detective and historical Seti, often in combination. Of course Eco's nome della rosa and 
Iola del giomo prima speing to rind, but we might cite also works as diverse as eg. Parck Siskind's 
‘Das Parfam, Juan José Saet’s El entenado, ose Saramago’s Memorial do convento, and particulary Arturo 
Pérez-Reverte’s El club Dumas and La tabla de Flandes as cases i point (we can offer no explanation of the 
fact that this mode of fction isso pronoancedly latin). To be quite fair, it should be noted that also riticism 





y citicism, with obvious generic overtones, was done 
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works. One of the results of this tripartition was that discussions of genre among literary 
theorists more often than not have kept aloof from discussions of generic problems 
among scholars with other aims, and most importantly working with other kinds of 
writing, such as historians and philolog with chronicles, administrative texts, 
academic commentaries, letters etc. 








1.2, However, with the rise of post-modernism’ in the second half of the present centur 
the privileged status of literature has changed considerably, whe and 
more interest is shown for the tropological st 

‘or sub-literary, kinds of writing. These 
privileged place of the individual as the locus of meaning,’ and as a meaningful entity 
as such in the novel. We also see the growing importance in critical discourse of some 
stereotypically encoded subgenres, which hitherto remained at the periphery (detective 
stories, romances etc.) as well as a blurring of the distinction betwe 
non-literary genres. The emergence of new subgenres, which are so to speak doubly 
encoded, in that they have a parodistic or metafictional character, yet can also be read 
as orthodox examples of the subgenres to which they in fact belong, allows for both a 
naive and an intertextual way of reading. In both ways they challen 
place of tl 





eas, on the othe 
rhetoric at work in non-liter 
e atendency to challer 


























e the prominent 
nuch more than this conventional novel 
with its strong ideology of mimesis, they are deliberately constructed around or make 
play with set codes and patterns, the elements of which are supposed to be “read” in 
relation (o the stereotyped structures connected with the subge 
Is to.a generic rather than a mimetic frame of r 





‘conventional novel. Moreove 











es in question, which 





1.3. Whatever the consequences of this development may turn out to have been for the 
present situation, or to be for the future, it has a corrollary ~ maybe as a by-product — in 
a deepened interest in generic questions as such, and that applied to a broader range of 
literary production. This in itself enhances the credibility of scholarship devoted to forms 








{s giving renewed attention io “mystery” as a theme andor genre: se eg. Grossvogel 1979 
{mn fact, the ease of historical ition sa truly sad one. It snot ta 

itis not often taken as “serious” literature either - which seems harsh on Tolsel. Nor ean the heart of 
the matter be confined to historical fiction as such: in most if no all premodern literary 

broad range of “historical” discourse, by which we mean a discourse shout a past perecived and presented a 
real” one one or more levels. Many ofthese types of discourse ae hard if mot mpossibl to cae 

are fetered by the simplistic triad mentioned above; and they are deliberately pot aside as bein 


seriously asa contribution to “history 











res there Was & 















bby many historians ofthe "So wie es gewesea” school. Yet both preconceptions (or prejudices) overlook the 
important fact that these types ~ and in many cases only these types — ive xan insight in the conceptions 
‘of nearcontemporatis (at any rate nearer than we ourselves can ever hope to get) about the idea, structure 
and meaning oftheir own historical past. 

* Since teminology far to often plays a much too preponderant role in generic discussions, i is perhaps 





itonie that in the context of this essay we are forced t se fo terms tl 

‘complementary, but that are nothing of the kind. Among professional scholars pre-moden” indicates only 

‘8 cerain peri in time (even though iC has an stavistic coanotation in peesent- day culture) — which by the 

\way isthe longest by far in the recorded history of culture. Post-modemism, on the other hand, isa ecent 
schoo!” in cultural analysis, and stands in opposition to modernism, not 0 pre-modem times, 

> See e.g, Foucault 1971 

§ Tomemin jut ew. ee Grssope 1979 Cane 1976; Tao 197 
Aut this is only about the theoretical stance on “ite 

‘anol unimportant type of “iteray” novels inthe pre n-literary” material a apart of 

texture. Famous examples ae John Dos Pastos" trilogy or Louis Paul Boon's De Kleine Oorlog. tis ionic 

that this happened in a period when post-modernism as concept didnot yet exist 





k deceptively as being 




















1 and 197 
erary” or “non-literary”. Actually 
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of (pre-modem) literature which seem to adhere to comparable stereotyped structures 
as some of the modern subgenres (like the fairy tale, the fable, epic songs etc.). By 
highlighting the generic frame of reference, seemingly established boundaries between 
““iterature” and “other kinds of writing” once more become vague. The “palimpsest™ 
character of many works belonging to succesful subgenres, such as the present-day 
historical novels, makes it difficult to clearly distinguish between, let us say, literature, 
history and some kinds of forensic discourse. For one thing, the modes of emplotment 
of the lit n to coincide more and more, 

















‘and the non-literary se 








2, Keeping all this in mind, it seems logical to draw attention to the generic issues 
pertaining to a broad range of pre-modem artefacts or types of texts, “literary” or not. 
Pre-modernists may not often be theoretically inclined; but these students of older and 
not seldom rather a terials generally show a pragmatic but at the same time 
sincere commitment to generic issues, even if they shun overtly theoretical discussions; 
tnd independently of the question whether or not they are working with “literature” in 
the accepted sense of the term. 

There are, historically, two plausible reasons for this pheni 
kinds of scholarly purposes, it has always seemed and still seems necessary to construct 
‘a pragmatically satisfactory grouping (or “classification”) of sources, if only to identify 
manageable corpus of texts that can be defended against reviewers. Second, the generic 
consciousness of past civilisations, as well as the generic systems by which literary and 
non-literary works were classified in the past, can be quite different. Therefore generic 
issues have to be taken into account in order to arrive at a “proper”, non-anachronis 
interpretation of surviving materials, And so for the pre-modernist scholar, generic issues 
are to some degree an indispensable element of the heuristics of his or her research, The 
rub is that scholars have long recognised that any “traditional” generic consciousness 
where recoverable — uses criteria which in themselves are not compatible, or certainly 
ot coherent from our point of view. Although many textbooks and source typologies 
tend to smooth over these problems by simply labelling sources, and presenting them 
in seemingly coherent groups, it remains a cause of great frustration, especially when 
scholars try to use historic generic labels to construct a theoretical genre, that is: a genre 
with clearly identifiable properties which can be neatly distinguished from other groups 
of texts. This problem is illustrated in several essays in this volume. The problem as 
such is effectively the problematic relation between “ethnic genre” and “critical ge 

‘a problem to which we shall return later 














nenon, First, for all 



















































3, _ Infact, it is difficult tocombine such predominantly pragmatic concerns about genre 
with the theoretical discussions in the general field of literary theory and criticism, if 
only because the latter often do not address the same kind of material. Still, there are 
important points of contact, and even of exchange, where modem generic issues tie in 
with the world and the work of the pre-modernist, mostly through a shared inheritance 
of a range of often competing critical terminologies. 








3.1. First of all, there is the overall legacy of the so-called classical conception of 
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genre, which not only informs many modem discussions of genre, but also has been 
constitutive for many generic prescriptions throughout the centuries. Even when and 
where literary traditions or systems developed in comparative autonomy, the legitimation 
of form and content is often based on a terminology borrowed from classical antiquity, 
since this was the terminology taught in school till very receatly. The poetics of Aristotle 
in particular, and its popularisation in the treatises of Horace and Cicero, have 
us to differentiate genres by means of the medium used (rhythm, melod; 
combina 














n of these), the way in which it represents its object of imitation (the basis 
for the distinction between tragedy and comedy), and the manner of imitation (direct or 
indirect speech). 

On the basis of these eriteri 








the classification and interpretation of the different 
genres (tragedy, comedy. epic, satire etc.), was to have provided subsequent generations 
with the cient tools for 
that each subject requires an appropri 
for 





jerary analysis. The cent 





assumptions are 
te form and style; that there is a perfect model 
ich type of art; and that therefore there is a hierarchy of genres ~ with tragedy at 
the top. Generic boundaries are seen as preconditions for literary production, and for 
‘understanding by the reader. Hence Horace’s famous dictum "Descriptas servare vices 
‘operumque colores cur oroque, poeta salutor?”’These assumptions were 
{guidelines for artistic craftmanship in many different genres, but even more importantly, 
they were guidelines for critical evaluation. The cult of the classics has been fundamental 
for our (mis)representation of the pre-modern and the archaic: everything deviating from 
the “classic ideal” is mediocre, primitive, mediaeval or in decline. In many ways our 
current struggles with generic issues must be seen as an emancipation from the classical 
or rather classicist — bridle. 















osi nequeo’ 

















Second, there is a common romantic inheritance, which in itself constitutes 
Cone of the first attempts to break free, theoretically, from this classicist bridle, From 
the eighteenth century onwards, beginning. with the work of Giambatista Vico and 
culminating in the work of Croce 

This lead to concepts of creativity 
formulaic and 












theorists began to claim the virtue of originality 
nd authorship that are impatient with the seemingly 
nonymous productions characteristic of the pre-modem era, Combined 
with the rise of evolutionist criticism in the nineteenth century, in which genres go 
through cycles of infancy, maturity and decline, it has in fact strengthened the negative 
verdict on the archaic and the pre-modem literatures," whe! Iso has been very 
influential for our views on the internal periodisation of pre-moder cultures: for the 
notion of renaissance and decline is firmly inscribed in the sc 
of almost all pre-modemists. However, though this biological metaphor is often called 























arly consciousness 





T Te would be adaring, but very relevant, venture t 
Fise tosuch completely different products thoughout the ages. 
na way this situation is preposterous. For one thing, Aric 
‘corpus of writings, and di this on purpose: he nowhere cla 
followers ofthe classical prescriptions were able, in 
sundry kinds of literature into the classical framew 
Third, the idea that Aristotle's system as a system has universal valve i very recent. Fourth, it 
‘away the misrepresentation also applies to the classical material itself or this reason te lem “clasiist 
referring tothe “modem”, se, 17h: and I8th-centary, reinterpretation of the 

appropriate 

10 See note 4 





yom and wh the identical “prescriptions” gave 








actualy treated only an extremely limited 
ns univenal applicability. Second, the mediac 











ch shows the adaptability of any generic system. 






















evolutionist, it was first conceived in the early years of last century to be much more an 
illustration of the principle that the life-cycle of an individual is the model of all cultural 
realised that this fies in the face 








4s well as most natural phenomena. It is not suficient 
of orthodox evolutionism. We will return to the point 






itted strongly from some basic tenets of formalist and 
structuralist criticism, which in their purest form ignored issues of “extrinsic criticism 

to concentrate on phonic elements and plot structures, We have learned that texts an 
‘works are part of a literary system, identifiable on the basis of a range of formal textual 
properties on different levels. Thus a hierarchy of textual production can be perceived, 
in which different “genres” and “subgenres” can be identified. Whereas pure formalism 
concentrated on poetic language, and maintained a strong division between literary and 
non-literary language, structuralist criticism applied its principles to all kinds of texts 
and artefacts. In its focus on deep structures and pervasive elements, the formalist 
structuralist revolution has in a sense redeemed the pre-modern and the “primitive” as 
worth-while objects of study. Moreover, it has given the pre-modernist an important 
toolkit to deal with his own source a way recognisable for modern critics, 
in that it enables him or her to (re)ereate synchronically and diachronically complete 
generic systems, in which location, relative dominance and literary function of various 
genres can be charted. 


3.3. Third, we all have be 




































































Although far from unique in the field of pre-modernist studies, the most famous 
‘nd influential practitioners of genre criticism in this vein are the romanists Zumthor and 
terest in the morphology of literary systems with mere 
ptforward historical approaches. Zumthor tried to arrive at a refined typology of 
levels by distinguishing between registers, genres, 
also much interested in reconsidering factors 
id the influence of literary topoi in pre-modern 





Jauss, who have combined such 








strai 
mediaeval literary texts on diffe 
types, and textual witnesses; but he w. 
such as the power of poetic traditions 















culture, Zumthor and Jauss (who is somewhat more hermeneutical) have sonvinced 
many scholars that genres should be seen as groups or historical famili kénnen 
als solche nicht abgeleitet oder definiert, sondern nur historisch bestimmt, abgegrenzt 








und beschrieben werden.” From this point of view it is not very fruitful to arrive at 
normative (ante rem), or classificatory (post rem) typologies. Instead, it should be tried 
toartive ata historical (in re) typology. Examples ofthis too can be found in this volume 

Function and place of genres in the generic system therefore can be evaluated on 
the basis of several modalities such as author and text, modus dicendi (forms of rep- 
resentation), Aufbau und Ebenen der Bedeutung (Einheiten des Dargestellten), Modus 
Recipiendi und gesellschafiliche Funktion (Sauss). If done systematically — which often 
is difficult due to blank spots and missing links in the source materials ~ it might be 
possible to obtain a synchronic overview, in which can be highlighted the historical 
position (Sitz-im-Leben"®) of both canonised and non-canonised geares. When this is 

















10 "The term is used here inits apparently widely accepted broad sense of “the external circumstances which 
over the genesis and acceptation, and thereby the function, of aliterary work”. To be quite fair, itshould be 
oted that the term as conceived orginally in Biblical criticism was much more restricted, and meant roughly 
tnd ina somewhat mechanical way that different social and politcal circumstances shape and determine the 
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amplified over a longer period of time, the diachronical development could be charted 
of generic systems and the place of genres in it 
In the work of Zumthor and Jauss, therefore, there is no rise and decline, but “ein 
ProzeB fortgesetzter Horizontstifiung und Horizontverinderung” (without teleological 
8), by which genres evolve and change and hence switch places with other 
genres in the system, in that a genre can become less or more dominant, and in changing 
the function(s) its manifestly seen to perform. This can lead to change and innovation, 
(to “fossilisation” in a neutral sense. This process is regulated or at the very le 
influenced by a mixture of intersecting factors, namely those of literary traditions 
author and society, reader's expectation and literary objectives. It also illustrates the 
relevance of one of the central points i 
is there such a thing as a theoretical genre: 
theoretical genre and historical genre? 





connotat 


























ny consideration of generic problems, viz. 


nd if so, what is the relation between 





The transcendence of the structuralist system brings us to yet 
formative critical vocabularies with a significant influence on present-day scholarship, 
namely those known under the name of post-modernism. In the so-called post 
‘modemist vocabularies both the structuralist system and the humanist author are chal: 
lenged by a host of corrosive concepts, such as generic instability, generic overflow, 
use-value, pragmatics, and ideology. Often the emphasis is on all those cases in which 
the poctic text wittingly or unwittingly seems to transgress or to play around with the 
boundaries set by generic constraints.'' This allows us to transcend the verdicts inhi 
in naive forms of so-called evolutionist generic criticism, and helps us to understand the 
phenomenon of unexptectedly fast and rich development in so-called “periods of transi 
tion”, such as the Hellenistic period, and the “waning of the middle ages”, Traditionally 
these periods and their literary products have been described as times of decline. The new 
tical vocabu 





other range of 



































aries, however, make it possibe to emphasise the dynamics and power 
shifts at work.!? More often than not this implies a return to history and to sophisticated 
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forms of extrinsic criticism, as well as to an ongoing questioning of the factual-fiction 
distinction and its changing meaning within various textual contexts es 









nd communi 








6. At this point itis perhaps useful to discuss a few problem areas which seem to be 
particularly relevant for pre-modern texts. 





Renesis of differnt textual forms, and thereby are indicative of thee “tre n 
Burs should be noted that post-modern criticism of mainly stucturalist work fle seems to be based 
‘ona misunderstanding. The great strctualist studies invariably emphasise thatthe main imterest in generic 
studies is in the body ofa genre (or even specimen), and notin the boundaries between genes. This, bythe 
‘way, stictstruturlist orthodoxy, since it isan illustration of the all-pervading concept of dominance. AN 
{neresting casein point ~ which is always consciously produced —is the parody. a form wherein precisely 
{the formal border “characteristics” have hecome or are ade dominant, and the conceptual centre o body is 
left empty, oa least hears no real relation tots parent gente 

"2 In this respect aterm from real evolutionist biology is almost inescapable: accontng oa major schoo! in 
evolutionist thinking (S.J. Gould), natural life and is forms evolve (not, of course, “progress”) acconding 
toa scheme called "punctuated equlbeism” by whichis meant the alteaation of periods of fast and furious 
genesis of new forms and periods of relative stability or stasis. This seems 19 be a wseful concept for 
Understanding what sat hand in the penods mentioned 
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6.1, First there is the matter of the different kinds of genre one can discern. Ben- 
‘Amos has recently introduced the concept “ethnic genre”,'* which he sets besides 
“critical genre”, not to replace it, but to explore the native criteria, formal as well as 
sociological, for the assignment of “genres” in their own right. Writing about folklore, he 
understands ethnic genre as the native construct of genre, or as a “grammar of folklore, 
‘cultural affirmation of the communication rules that govern the expression of complex 
messages within the cultural context”, noting that “each genre is characterized by a set of 
relations between its formal features, the: potentia 8 
Furthermore, 




















¢ systems in two closely related cultural communities can also 
differ gr nples of the same texts whose generic distinctions 
vary betwe roups of a society.’ Finally, Ben-Amos ends his exploration of the 
possibilities of using the ethnic taxonomic labels with a caution which is worth quoting 
P is q 

fully 


















‘ares must extend beyond the limits of etymological in 





The inquiry into the nam 

tion, Historically and 
same lang 
‘words may aequi 
may develop a complex semantic structure, for which et 


pret iphically the same names may mean different things in the 








dialects, Conversely, two different 





age in separate periods and in distinct regio 
indifferent periods. Moreover, with usage, the names 














;mology alone would not account. 
hence the study of the ethnic system of genres must combine the cognitive, expressive and 
behavioral levels of genres in each culture." 





main difference on the theoretical level between ethnic and critical 
most exclusively concerned with formal features and thematic 
domains, while the social usages are relegated to the history of a genre, not its essence. 
On the practical level, one often perceives a far greater chasm between the two: ethnic 
rk contrast to our critical approach, and they seem to be 


Itis clear that th 
snre is that the 

















genre systems are often in st 
more dependent on social usage 

But there is more; in cultural communities heavily influenced by writing there is 
usually a fourth factor influencing the native classification, besides the formal, thematic 
‘and social factors: the lite genre in 
total isolation, it follows that the context is very relevant, and the position of a certain 
sire may be defined partly by its relative propinquity or dist mes. In a 
way, it seems that forn id social/functional considerations would all enter 





ry context.” Since it is not easy to conceive of ar 














17 Moat ofthis discussion of Ben-Amos’ concept of “ethnic genre” comes from the second chapter of Steve 
Tinney's excellent edition and study ofa Sumerian city lament: Tinney 1996: 11-25 

1 Ben-Amos 1976: 225; editor italics. A few pages later he adds: “each society defines its genres by any 
umber or combination of terms” (Ben-Armos 1976: 227; editor italics). 

The Yoruba gencrally distinguish between prose narratives that are “folktale (alo) and those that are 
ristories tan; but the professional sub-group of the diviners (Ufa) do not accep this distinction: since all 
traditions have the same symbole valency, they simply label all maratives as ita (Ben-Amnos 1976: 231-35). 
W"Ben-Amos 1976: 237. On the same point, or at any rate related and important one, see Fowler 1982: 
147; writing about the mediaeval period he ates: “he confusing generic labels of the perio are far from 

oving ita time innocent of geare’ 

Foran example of the relevance of a (strictly defined) “literary context” on the interpretation and satus 
of a particular text, see Tinney 1996; 27-53. Pechaps one should not insist too much on Titerariness as 
‘onifon for the influence of Iterary context. In illferate societies with a highly developed and articulate 
‘ral poetic system is would be just as important. The most important factor would seem to be the degree of 
explicit articulation ofthe poetic system, orl or writen 































































into the matter of literary context. 

‘Thus, in order to understand the generic systems of the pre-modern literatures one 
should ideally approach the matter from four directions: the critical, which obviously 
should be based mainly on incontrovertibly formal features on all levels of langua 
historical, which should describe generic variation diachronically and thus may also be 
able to grasp the life-cycle of specific genres and/or a whole system; the ethnic, which 
informs us about the con proaches and will be informative about the life of 
the © contextual, which will help to define the position of 
‘a genre synchronically. The need for such a fourfold approach, and also the possibilities 
for it, are well illustrated in several contributions to this volume. 





















6.2. Secondly, the nature of the concept genre itself remains problematic, despite the 
brilliant work by the structuralists in general and some practitioners in specific fields 
in particular. Thus there is still too much confusion and imprecision in somewhat naive 
treatments of pre-modem literary m Too often the practical need for classification 
‘on any criterium leads students to present their purely practical scheme as a genre 
system; or, which in a way is worse, the so-called classical scheme is regarded as 
nre is deemed superfluous 
es without saying that this implies 
4 comparison of any pre-modern text to the models which informed the so-called 
of that text); lastly, and which is the 
id prescriptive bat nonetheless “u 
Positivistic nineteenth-century handbooks (usually in Ger 
criticism for more than fifty years has insisted upon the chronologi 
deed the dynamic nature of genre, best illustrated by Fowler’s famous dictum that 
pigeon-hole, but a pigeon, this kind of “doctrinaire sluttishness”* remains 
hard to eradicate. 

The dynamic nature of genre has everything to do with the difficult matter of a 
genre's life-cycle. This cycle was first formulated by Fowler; but this too can lead to 
misunderstanding. The terms as meant by Fowler are tion-maturity-decay; they 
remain somewhat biologically related, but the biological model is the evolution of (a) 
species, not the cycle of individual human (or animal) life. The critical term here is 
evolution, which is of course not “purpose” or — even worse ~ “progress”. In this context 
the notion of “punctuated equilibrium” might turn out to be very useful. 
































versal” notions 





‘worst of all, one applies restrictive 
found 























6.3. Our pre-modern literatures also presents us with some specific difficulties which 
are less important in modern Western literature. Of course, there are the usual linguis 
tic, textual and material uncertainties. But there are a few areas which show specific 
problems. We will indicate only a few instances. 

First, there is the problem of submerged genres, by which we mean genres one can 
obliquely perceive to have existed in a certain literary tradition, but of which no or only 
















lack 1988: 15 with fn. 44 gives a telling Mlatration: an authoritative study of imagery in Sumerian 
poetry in defining metaphor. defers without question t the definition found inthe Grosse Brockhaus (6th 
cation, 1952-8). The definition found in that edition (-vollig neubearbeitet”} “is abbreviated from that in 
the 10th edition of 1851-5, and gives even some of the same examples 

The term is William Epson's. not ours 
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very few actual specimens have reached us.'? Incidentally the search for such submerged 
‘genres can contribute in a meaningful way (o the difficult matter of the structure of 
genre’s life-cycle. 

Secondly, there is the matter of non-existent genres. This can be regarded as a 
problem of comparative literary history: why does classical Hebrew not know the epic 
‘as a format, while the surrounding literatures are rich in epics? But more interesting 
from the theoretical and methodological point of view is the opposite case, wherein 
genre-label is forcibly and often artificially coined mostly after a venerable histori 
model or example. After that, one goes out into the literary field to sample the constituent 
re"2° One such example is “Wisdom Literature”, a term widely 
ouped under that 

















members of this 
used in presentations of Near Easter literatures. Yet the types 
may and generally do belong to totally different formats, and even treat of 
ntradictory themes in a completely unrelated manner, The conclusion in all 
yy coherent texts (“Instructions”), 











head 





starkly 
‘eases must be that, apart from a small group of forma 











ind it is not a good use of time to try and construct 
¢, three 


there is no “wisdom genre", 
‘one. In a recent typology of wisdom: (not “wisdom texts”!) as a literary ther 
types of wisdom were characterised, or even emblematised as the wisdom of Polonius. 
being the traditional and often pedestrian and utilitarian “knowledge” begeathed to us 
(or forced upon us) by our forefathers; the wisdom of Prospero, being the artifices of 
snce?); the wisdom of Jaques, being the realistic, cynical, humanistic 














and intellectually honesty of a wise man surrounded and beset by foolishness.” Is 
the proposition that Hamlet, The Tempest and As You Like It belong to a genre called 
“wisdom lite a reasonable ont 

Thirdly, there is the problem of g 
course of literary history a kind of text can chan 





neric shift and drift. By shift we mean that in the 
its place in the sequence of prevailing 
systems as such, Here our problems are often of a material nature, in that in most 

our evidence is very often fragmentary, at least when compared to modern literat 
Also, ina nu erials we possess have come tous through the filter of a 
ing tradition, which more often than not locates types of text according to a system that 
is much later in time than that in which the type was originally produced.”* Canonisation 
of earlier textual traditions regularly wreaks havoc with large parts of that tradition, not to 
‘mention that it practitcally always truncates it. This in itself, however, is atthe same time 
‘an opportunity for us to investigate the generic system and the undoubtedly important 












ber of cases the ma 

















Thos arecent study (Doblbs-Allsopp 1993) angues thatthe OT book of lamentations isthe singe attestation 
in its own right of a genre which pervades some other parts ofthe OT, but was “writen away” in the inal 
‘edaction of those hooks 
 Arelated problem is, of 
this would be the ease of "germanische Heldendichtung” asa genre distinct fi 
‘century, for the artificiality of which distinction see Rupp 1960. 
Assmann 1991: ftrodtion 

The fourth kind of wisdom is of course the wisdom of Salomo, being the rule of h 
clemency in government and justice 

‘Both aspects (fragmentation and filtered tradition) are less important in some literatures than in oth 
The cuneiform literatures, fragmentary though they ae to high degree, ae much less hindered by filtered 
tradition than many later li the material is virtwally indestructible, we are not forced to assume 
orerunvers” of “Urtext struchons: we simply have the kinds of text that in many other 
Aisciplines necessarily remain hypothetical. And a thorough study ofthese existing fragments of a long (in 
Some cases over 1800 years literary tradition tends to show that terms like “forerunner” or “Urtext” or even 
‘canonical version” are often misleading if not downright mistaken 





1, that of non-existent or irelevant generic distinctions. A good example of 
mi "hsfische Ek inthe 13th 








sy, equity and 
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‘matter of the reception of types of texts along a diachronic axis. But there is so much 
that we miss. For the same reason, viz. fragmentation of the material, generic drift by 
Which we mean not so much the chronological changes in a system but the observable 
behaviour of texts that in themselves, and synchronically, already indicate the (future 
or potential) evolution or development of their “type” and its locus within the system 
should also be investigated. This can sometimes be predicted from individual examples 
‘or groups that show the tendency to evolve in rong 

imber of other possible ones. This virtual evolution can in cases be predicted from 
either a marked set of formal features which are in alliance with neighbouring types; or 
from the predilection for certain thematic concerns also shared with other types; or from 
the social locus of production and performance; or from all three aspects ~ and possibly 
‘more. In this respect the concepts of ethnic genre and literary context will probably play 
an important role. But much remains to be done. 




















or two specific directions 


















7. It would be nonsensical to deny the extreme variety of the materials discussed, 
the differences between the approaches taken, or the interests pursued in this volume 
Moreover, this volume is the product of specialists often hesitant to adopt the reigning 
critical vocabularies used in the present-day scholarly communities fully devoted to 
literary theory and criticism. Yet the attentive reader will perceive in these articles the 
ways in which pre-modernists have to cope with the legacies of critical vocabularies 
such as th tioned above. Theirs is also the concern with generic labelling, generic 
prescriptions (old and modem), generic exclusion, and the Sitz-im-Leben of genres, 
both within the m and in the wider historical context. In many ways 
the materiality of the sources and the absence or incompleteness of source materia 
mplicate the work of the pre-modernist, (S)he seldom can pursue a fully coherent or 
fully systematic critical analysis, but is forced to apply different mixtures of internal 
‘and external criticism. For the pre-modernist generic criticism and typological strategies 
are means to an end, namely a better understanding of a foreign past and its cultural 
derstanding necessarily starts from assumptions and c s which 

iB with the subject under description. And it can only be beneficial for 
our critical enterprise to make this clear once again 
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